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The season of festivities is approach 
ing. Christmas is not only the season of 
festivities ; it is also the season of merry- 
making, Wecan make our friends and 
the poor happy by giving them some- 
thing which will be both useful and 
ornamental. Everybody is wondering 
what to give his friend as an appropriate 
Christmas gift. We have studied the 
whole matter out for you. Follow our 
suggestion and you will surely make 
your friend happy. Make your friend a 
sresent of one year’s subscription to a 
1igh-class magazine. The Atlanta Con- 
stitution, the Bible of the White South 
has appropriately called ours *The Really 
High-class Negro Magazine” of the coun- 
try. In this age of literature and intel- 
ligence such a fine gift would be highly 
appreciated. Our magazine has sprung 
suddenly inte prominence as one of the 
leading periodicals of the land. For only 
One Dollar you can have this magazine 
sent to your friend or yourself for a 
whole year. Your friend will be re- 
minded vividly of you once a month as 
the magazine comes. At the end of the 
year he can bind the twelve numbers 
into a volume and keep them for life. 
Young man, you could not please your 
girl better than by giving her The Voice 
a year. She would love you always for 
it. Do you see the card above? Well, 
when we get your dollar we will havea 
beautiful card like that made, only your 
name and the name of your friend sub- 
stituted for the names you see on it, and 
on Christmas morning we will mail the 
magazine in a large envelope and the 
card in a dainty little envelope to your 
friend. To make sure that your friend 
will get the magazine and card the first 
day of Christmas you had better clip the 
following coupon, enclose it with one 
dollar to our address at your earliest 
convenience. 

Take your scissors and clip the coupon 
below : 

EDITORS OF THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO, 
913 AUSTELL BUILDING, 
ATLANTA, GA. 

GENTLEMEN:—Your suggestion of one 
year’s subscription to The Voice as a 
present to my friend for a Christmas gift 
isO. K. Please find enclosed $1.00 to pay 
for the magazine for one year. Send the 
same to 
Name of subscriber, 


pieeciie ... State 
Yours truly, 











Address.. 


If you mail us this coupon with $1.00 we will mail your friend the Christmas number of our magazine and enroll him 
as a paid up yearly subscriber. At the same time we will send your friend the card mentioned above showing who pre 
sented the subscription, and you a receipt for your money. 


























Afro-American Realty Company | 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New York 


115 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Capital $500,000| 














HIS Company is the outgrowth of a co-partnership of ten 
men formed in 1903 tosupply the great demand of our people 
for decent places to live in. Having met unprecedented suc- 
cess, and finding the demands largely increasing, the co- 

partnership decided to form a Stock Corporation wi h sufficient cap- 






































65 and 67 W. 134th St., Owned by the Company 30 and 32 W. 135th St., Owned by the Company 




















ital to adequately meet the demands and to enable any respectable 
colored person to find a place in which to live. 

The company now controls ten five-story flats under long leases, 
and which earn $5,000 annually, and also owns four five-story flats, 
valued at $125,000, the pictures of which are shown in cuts. 

The stock of the company is $10 a share, and a dividend of from 
7 to 10 per cent. will undoubtedly be paid on every dollar of the 
capital stock annually. 

The Officers of the Company are all prominent and successful 
business men, and possess the ability necessary for the success of 
this enterprise. Write for Prospectus. 

OFFICERS—James C. Thomas, President; James E. Garner, Secretary and Treasurer; Philip 
A. Payton, Jr., Vice-President and General Manager; Wilford H. Smith, Attorney. 

DIRECTORS—William Ten Eyck, Joseph H. Bruce, Winston E. Dabney, Richard R. Wil- 


son, Walter E. Handy, John Stevenson, Frank A. Stuart, Wilford H. Smith, James E. Garner, 
James C. Thomas, Philip A. Payton, Jr. 




































Great Highway of Trade and Travel | 
THROUGH THE SOUTHERN STATES | 
Excellent Service | 
Quick Time 
Convenient Schedules 
The Southern Railway is the Great Through Line 


: 3: North, East, South and West 


EXCELLENT SCHEDULES AND REDUCED RATES TO 
ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION... 


J. C. BEAM, Dist.ri@ Passenger Agent, 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY ' 





ATLANTA, GEORG 








Kimball House Corner 
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Louisville @ Nashville Railroad 


SHORTEST LINE 
QUICKEST TIME 
- TO THE. 


World’s Fair--St. Louis | 
TRAINS DAILY IN EACH DIRECTION 
°o HOURS QUICKEST TIME oO 


LOOK AT THE TIME 


‘‘World’s Fair Flyer’’ 
LEAVE ATLANTA 4:30 P. M. DAILY 
ARRIVE ST. LOUIS 1:35 NOON NEXT DAY 


THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPERS 
DINING CAR SERVICE 























STOP-OVERS PERMITTED AT MAMMOTH CAVE. 
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See that your ticket reads via L. & N. For full information call on or write 


jJ. G. HOLLENBECH, District Passenger Agent 


1N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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beautiful number ever got up by the editors. No pains and 

money have been spared that were necessary to produce a most 
attractive Christmss edition. The Christmas number in point of artistic 
beauty and timeliness of matter will surpass most of the magazines on the 
market. We will have a new and handsome cover design by one of the 
leading Negro artists of the land. The entire number will be profusely 
illustrated. 

MISS PAULINE E. HOPKINS is a well-known literary star among 
the Boston magazine writers. By any amount of coaxing and begging 
and paying we have been able to secure her services as one of our regular 
contributors. She will signalize her appearance in our columns in the 
Christmas number in a splendid article on ‘‘The Opening of the New 
York Subway.’’ Miss Hopkins was by far the best staff writer on The 
Colored American Magazine when it was published in Boston. She has 
made her mark and is entitled to be considered as one of the best young 
writers in the race. Be sure to see her first article. Miss Hopkins is no 
longer connected with The Colored American Magazine. Her Christmas 
article will be well illustrated. 

PROF. SILAS X. FLOYD is an old friend of ours. Our readers 
have read his Wayside Department with the keenest pleasure from the 
first number of our magazine. Indeed, some of our readers turn to Prof. 
Floyd’s funnygraphs time they get their magazine. Well, the funny man 
appears in a new role Christmas. He will furnish us a very entertaining 
short story entitled ‘‘She Came at Christmas.’’ You are bound to read 
this story to see when she came, where she came from, and why she 
came. It is interesting we assure you to know all of this. 

MRS. MARY CHURCH TERRELL is always doing something 
nice. Well, she has capped the climax in this Christmas article of hers. 
The subject she is going to write upon is new and novel. Please excuse 
us but we cannot tell you what that subject will be. We keep this secret 
as a matter of self-protection. If we announced her subject in this num- 
ber, every magazine in the conntry would be up to having a Christmas 
article just like it. We area little selfish here, we confess, for we want 
to have the distinction of publishing the only article of the kind. 

PROF. KELLY MILLER is no literary light-weight as we all 
know by now. We have but to make the announcement---he writes for 
our December number. 


. e Voice of the Negro for December will be the finest and most 


These are only a few of the leading features. 


Be sure to get the magazine and see the whole number. 
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the Northwest BE SURE that YOUR 
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“EVANSVILLE ROUTE” 


It is the Quickest and Best Line 
from Atlanta and the Southeast 




















Full information as to rates, schedules, etc., 


cheerfully furnished upon application. 


S. L. PARROTT, D. P. A., 


6 North Pryor Street, 
ATLANTA, GA. 

















SEARCHLIGHT PRINTING CO. 


P. E. A. VAN NOY, Manager. 
FINE JOB | 328225: The James Building 
PRINTIN G Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MAIL ORDERS WE ARE PREPARED TO PRINT: 
A SPECIALTY ev 











Minutes of Organizations, Booklets, Business Stationary 
of all kinds, Visiting Cards, Wedding and Party Invita- 


Neat, Work ' tions, Etc., on Short Notice and in the most Satisfac- 
. tory Manner. Correspond with us before you let your 
Quick Work ! mon 
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In our estimation, by 
far the finest attrac- 
tion on the Pike at the great World’s Fair 
is Roltair’s Creation, illusion which 
represents the creation of the world as nar- 
tated in Genesis. The dome of the build- 
ing in which the attraction is given is said 
to be the largest in the world. Out of it 
flows a gigantic waterfall and all around 
through the basement of the building there 
flows a river. On this river are a score or 
tiore of boats upon which those who enter 
Creation must ride through grottoes and 
dimly lighted caverns where man is shown 
inhis primitive state. After making the 
circuit on the boats the traveller alights and 
mounts a dark winding stair to a vast mov- 
ing stage, which hurries him to the entrance 
tothe main theater. Once seated and with 
the lights extinguished, the spectators cease 
their merriment and mirth. This is no Tem- 
ple of Jest, for every one is lost in the vast- 
tess of the hour. A man, unseen in the 
black darkness of that awful hour of oevigio 


Roltair’s Creation 


an 
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omnium cries in terribly solemn tones the 
first sentences of the weird narration in 
Genesis: ‘‘In the beginning God created 


’ 


the heaven and the earth.’’ Welling up 
the chaos and confusion and black 
space there come the grand, the sublime 


strains of music. 


from 


There was harmony in 
the very beginning, and amid the riot of 
darkness that brooded over the mighty deep 
there came floating up and out the awful 
music of some far off huge break-waters, 
weird desert overtures and the plaintive 
The earth 
appears as a great red ball of fire rolling 
through space. The change 
kaleidoscopic. Now indeed chaos reigns 
supreme. All the 
gaged in a titanic war with each other. 
Overhead there the 
blackest clouds. The storm-god snatches 
his ten thousand of lightning 
his_ black scabboards and 
fringes the dark bosom of the tempest with 
hissing fire; the thunders call from the 


sighs of vast wilderness winds. 


silently is 


of elements are en- 


whirl and = curl 


swords 


from nimbus 
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depths and heights and from cloud to cloud; 
pent up gases and steam hiss on every side; 
and in the twinkling of an eye there isa 
tremendous catyclism. Vast mountains with 
a deafening crash are thrown up in the 
deep which in turn disgorge themselves of 
lava and brilliant fire. The clouds vanish; 
the great ocean appears with its blue, foam- 
ing waves, and in the distance there lay the 
mountains tranquilly against the deep blue 
skies. The spectator feels as if he is look- 
ing thirty miles across the rolling waters at 


the wild cliffs and crags on the other shore. 


Simultaneously with the appearance of the 
dry land there also appear the measureless 
forests with their gigantic trees of every spe- 
cies, their climbing vines and lovely vegeta- 
tion of every hue and tint. There is noth- 
ing on the face of the earth to equal it in 
its gorgeous splendor. Ho! the Sun, the 
great magician of light, appears in the west! 
A gigantic orb of flaming fire it is; and as 
it gradually sinks in the west one really 
realizes that he has been transformed back 
into the dawn of all things, for he involun- 
tarily wonders if that great light is gone 
forever! The moon, with its silver beams 
illumining the shadowy outlines of that pre- 
historic world rises in the east until it hides 
its entrancing face behind a lazy thunder- 
head. The fowls of the air, the fishes of 
of the sea, and the great animals of the 
forest are not as much in evidence as are 
the other parts of Creation. It must be 
that the fish are hid in the deep, the birds 
in the treetops and the great animals in the 
measureless wildernesses. The scene now 
before us is a garden so perfectly beautiful 
that one is almost tempted to burst into 
raptures of ecstasy. The emerald green 
fields, the mellowness of eventide when the 
hearts is so receptive to the sweet messages 
of love, the subtle coloring that reflects 
such magnificent tints on everything, and 
beneath and over and through it all, the 
awfully grand music of creation—the spell 


is almost unendurable! Here is the zenith 


599 


of cosmos evolved out of the nadir of chaos. 
Suddenly Adams appears almost nude, in- 
nocent, sitting musing amid the gorgeous 
drapery of giant evergreens. Through 
the silence of the twilight one hears 
a footfall. Eve saunters dreamily through 
the woods—and yet about her there is an 
air of expectancy. She stumbles upon 
Adam; they make love and disappear. 
With the coming of the Sabbath God ceases 
to work. Creation is finished and angels 
appear in the sky singing praises and adora- 
tion to the Maker, and the curtains fall. 
There is nothing in all the world that can 
stir the soul of the writer so profoundly as 
this little illusion. 





The World’s Peace The great Interna- 
Congress tional Peace Congress 
which met in its 

thirteenth session last month in Boston de- 
serves a note of praise from the civilized 
world. Its object isto create a world-senti- 
ment against war so that the institution of 
‘‘smoke and thuder, the tramp of horses 
and the silent, rigid upturned faces’’ will no 
longer be one of the arbiters of human des- 
tiny. Probably there has never been a time 
when the world was entirely at peace since 
the time of the battle of Siddim, when four 
kings waged war upon five and captured 
Abraham’s nephew. The very earth has 
groaned from age to age beneath the car- 
nage of battle. Great fortresses have 
smothered their ditches and choked their 
embrasures with many thousands of 
quenched battalions. Yet through all of 
this death revelery great, noble hearted men 
have looked forward through the darkness 
and turmoil of barbarous war to the dawn 
of the great triumph of universal and per- 
manent peace. Somewhere down in the hu- 
man heart there is a feeling that God never 
intended that the pages of history should 
be forever stained with blood or that this old 
world should be scarred all over with battle- 
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fields and graveyards. The prayer of the 
International Peace Congress was the prayer 
of America’s patient and loving philosopher- 
president that the ‘‘mighty scourge of war 
might speedily pass away.’’ The mission 
of the congress as set forth in magnificent ad- 
dresses is a great mission. The whole effort 
was directed to focusing public attention on 
the horrors and uselessness of war. ‘There 
has been a time when war seemed justifia- 
ble, but that time has passed. The age has 


come when the visions of Bellamy and 


Tennyson and Moore can become practical 
realities. Because of the wonderful inven- 
tions of man the world has been reduced to 
a vast neighborhood. In fact, ‘‘the entire 
terrestrial globe is blanketed with one gi- 
gantic crazy-quilt,’’ so closely knit together 
and multitudinous have become the social, 
political and industrial ties of the nations. 
Thus when a great war rages in one part 
of the world all nations feel the effects of it. 
The people under the home government are 
mpoverished by grievous taxations. Happy 
wives and children are made to become 
widows and orphans. Ten thousand maimed 
men return to their homes from their gory 
battlefields. Crops are ruined in the war 
zone and commerce is preyed upon. In 
these and many other ways war is ruinous. 
The Peace Congress shows that all of these 
disputes which terminate in devastating war 
will be settled by arbitration. Law and 
reason are having an ever wider and stronger 
influence on human society. Why may not 
force be abandoned entirely and reason ap- 
pealed to? The Peace Congress believes this 
happy state of affairs can be brought about. 
Already the Hague tribunal exists and the 
representatives of twenty-five nations have 
met there in a kind of parliament of the 
world. President Roosevelt, replying to a 
committee that waited on him recently, de- 
clared that he would soon again call this 
tribunal together. If the strong nations 
would covenant together for permanent 
peace they could compel peace throughout 
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the world. Let all disputes goto the Hague. 
Probably the most significant address was 
the able address of Secretary Hay. As the 
representative of this government he wel- 
comed the congress to America and in strong 
and beautiful language expressed the hope 
of this country that the arbitral tribunals 
of peace might hereafter be given the adjust- 
ment of international differences. Let us 
hope and work for the golden age of uni- 
versal peace : 

‘When each man finds his own in all men’s good, 
And all men work together in noble brotherhood; 
Breaking the mailed fleets and armed towers, 
And ruling by obeying Nature’s powers, 


And gathering all the fruits of earth 
And crowned with all her flowers.’’ 





The South and 
Free Speech 


In this note we do not 
purpose to discuss the 
question, ‘‘ Is there Free- 
dom of Speech and Freedom of the Press 
in the South?’’ If there is anybody to ask 
such a question, he must surely live beyond 
the borders of this country. Certainly 
there can be but few persons in the United 
States who do not know that neither free 
dom of speech nor freedom of the press has 
ever been tolerated in the South. If there 
are any who doubt, let them consult Prof. 
Sledge formerly of Emory College, this 
State. He would make a competent and 
reliable witness. Two years ago he had the 
temerity to give utterance to some of the 
things that were welling up in his soul re- 
garding the indignities that are heaped upon 
the colored people. His bravery cost him 
his position as well as his social prestige. 
Then again, let the anxious inquirer knock 
at Prof. John Spencer Bassett’s door. Prof. 
Bassett who teaches at Trinity College, 
Durham, N. C., last year wrote a strong 
article to a prominent magazine in which 
he plead for better treatment for the Negro. 


His head was at once demanded of the 


board of trustees by thousands of North 
Carolinians, but to the everlasting credit of 
the board, Prof. Bassett’s resignation was 
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not accepted. The North Carolinians de- 
cided to forgive him this one time, but it is 
safe to say that this professor will never be so 
unwise as to write another such article. This 
is the way the white man suffers for ‘‘speak- 
ing out in meeting.’’ But if free speech is 
not the heritage of the Southern white man, 
it is far worse with the Negro. The Negro 
is expected to allow himself to be led like a 
sheep dumb to his slaughter. A word of 
protest from a black man against the cruel- 
ties of certain classes of white men at once 
establishes the reputation of said black man 
as a ‘‘Mean Negro who must go.’’ One of 
our agents writes us from a certain village 
in Louisiana that he couid not venture to 
sell the September number of the Vorce in 
that section for the reason that it was a po- 
litical number and colored people were not 
allowed to discuss politics in those parts. 
They are not only stripped of the meagerest 
civil and political rights, but are not allowed 
to talk about it. Atlanta within 
the last month, because a colored editor has 


Here in 
scme self assertion and independence in 
speaking of the policy of a white newspa 
per, the answer from the white editor has 
been that the Negro is constantly and em- 
phatically assuming ‘‘an equality that can 
never exist,’ and that ‘‘ Negroes of this tem- 
per ought not to be allowed in these trou- 
blous times to hold positions in which they 
can threaten or disturb the peace of society. 
The law ought to find a way to suppress a 
pestilent nuisance like this. And if the law 
confesses itself ineffective, then the usual 
result is likely to follow, and some fine 
morning this insolent coon is likely to wake 
up and find his type—if he has any—on the 
ground, and himself sitting or leaning on 
top of it, as the state of his anatomy may 
prescribe.’’ 

We have heard many prominent white men 
say that they were opposed to such an edito- 
rial and yet not one dare say so over his sig- 
nature in public print. No white man could 
be found who was willing to declare pub- 
licly that this editor was too top-lofty in his 
Own estimation or that such veiled threats 


of arson and lyncying were quite harmful 
to the community. Their own social pres- 
Will the great, 
tolerate 


tige would be imperilled. 
South 
abuses and injustices upon the Negro be- 


chivalrous forever cruel 


cause they dare not speak! Is there not 
enough true bravery and unselfishness here 
to rise and rebuke the panderers to pessim- 
Will the mind of the South be for- 
ever hag-ridden with fractricidal hatred ? 


ism ? 


Surely not; for every wise man must see 
that there lurks in the back ground of these 
lowlands of sorrow and sighs and fevers and 
frets and awful tradegy. If prejudice 
keeps apace with progress the better classes 
of white people must sooner or later come 
to the position where they will take a bold 
stand for right regardless of color. Even 
as they advise us, so must they cease to con- 
done wrong in their own race. They must 
insist that the demagog, the man who plays 
so skillfully upon the sensitive chords of 
race hatred, must go. Obedience to the 
law by all men, great and small, high and 
low, white and black, must be imperative. 
They themselves must take the iniative in 
demanding an open door of opportunity for 
They 


must—but at tremendous sacrifice—demand 


individual energy and activity. 
that free speech and a free press shall be 
protected and that manhood and self-gov- 
ernment shall be granted all men and races. 
On the other hand, the colored people must 
appreciate the critical situation and be the 
calmest and most patient people the world 
hasas yet produced. We have been made the 
victims of cruel circumstances over which 
we have had nocontrol. It is our duty to 
counsel moderation, to seek by right living 
to secure the confidence of the better ele- 
ment of the white people, to plod on in the 
lines of industry, and above all, to establish 
among ourselves a high standard of morals 
and righteousness, not for any praise from 
any white man, but because of the inward 
glory there is in it. 
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Healthy Southern In 
Sentiment 


peering for light 
through the black shad- 
ow of this Southern sit- 
uation a most: welcome glean is detected in 
the present tone of the Southern press and 
pulpit. 
iest agencies in shaping the sentiment of a 
free people. 


These have always been the might- 


If it is possible to see any 
good whatever in the recent lynching epi- 
demic in the South, it is the awakening of 


the conciences of Southern editors and 
preachers. Every great daily in the South 
has thrown itself squarely on the side 
of law and order and against lynching. 


Thousands of preachers have raised their 
the 


The cry 


voices against barbarous 
the 


everywhere that 


sport of 
times. has been raised 
‘“‘lynch law must go!’ 
Great newspapers have come to the rescue 
and have declared that the colored people 
who have, by their very acts of faithfulness 
to this section, laid claim to legal protection. 
Unquestionably there is a great moral con- 
We read of 


brutal lynchings, of cruel white-cappings 


flict going on in the South. 


and of barbarities inflicted upon the colored 
people daily. But under the steady tide of 
malevolence and antipathy there is assuredly 
the counter-tide of quiet abhorrence to this 
dread saturnalia. ‘There is in the breast of 
many Christian white people a deep disgust 
at the demagog, the raven scrivener decked 
in the black feathers of pessimism croaking 
“Nevermore’’ at proposals of peace and 
mutual understanding between the races. 
They have come to know that the wildeyed 
lycher’s very existence imperils American 
Civilization. The good people realize that 
acrisis hovers near and dark and the trouble- 
brewers, like Mark Anthony, seek to fan 
up the flames of passion for the sake of an 
opportunity to laugh at the murky trail of 
unleashed mischief. Why don’t this class 
of people call a halt to these menacers of 
the peace? Why is it that a strong senti- 
ment is not manifest not only against the 


lynchers, but also against the passion-stir- 


S13 


ring orators and the sulphurously flavored 
newspapers ? the white 
people the colored people will have to im- 
magine themselves in the white people’s 
place. 


To be fair with 


It will at once become evident that 
it takes the sublimest kind of heroism for 
a white man to follow the dictates of a well- 
trained conscience on the race question. 
His social and political prestige would ban- 
ish like a phantom. He would be hailed on 
every side asa ‘‘nigger lover’’. He would 
for once taste the bitter dregs of the preju- 
dice phial. Eight-tenth of 
The yielding to public sentiment 


humanity is 
selfish. 
here is plainly a case where love of self out- 
weighs the deeper sentiment of Humanity 
and justice. We repeat, it takes sublime 
courage to tackle three centuries of caste 
education. But deep down in the heart of 


thousands of noble Southern white men 
there breathes a desire that some way may 
be found to give the Negro justice without 
But self- 


ish interests are in the ascendency and the 


imperiling their racial integrity. 


problem with the Negro is to so link him- 
self with the white man’s civilization that 
the interests of one will become the interests 
of both. 


problem of discarding his egotism and self- 


The white man’s problem is the 
ishness for the noble virtues of altruism and 


sympathy. 


The Huntsville 
Lynchers 


There is a general protest- 
ing against lynching all 
the South. It is 
true that most of this hue and cry against 


over 


the mob proceeds from no higher motive 
than decent political tactics, but it will do 
good all the same. The able arguments 
that are now being advanced against law- 
lawness will take root in some hearts among 
the masses and produce fruit in the future. 
Then, too, there are a great many Southern 
men who are sick and tired of the shameless 
exhibition of anarchy we have in these parts 


and who really want to see a revolution in 
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public sentiment. They want lynching 
stopped not only until November 8th but 
for all time to come. ‘They are growing 
ashamed of the way things have been tend- 
ing in these Southern States for the last 
dozen years. An exhibition of the revival 
of decent sentiment in the South was re- 
cently given in Alabama. A colored man 
by the name of Horace Maples murdered or 
killed a white man of Huntsville, Ala. He 
was apprehended and jailed. If he was 
really guilty of murder, there was no way 
for him to escape the death penalty. The 
entire court would have been made up of 
white men. But a mob decided to have 
some fun. Soldiers were sent to protect the 
prisoner but they proved to be cowards. 
The mob set fire to the jail, secured Maples 
and lynched him. 
on duty at the time have since been dis- 
missed in d‘sgrace. 
as worthless 


The soldiers who were 


They were pronounced 





even worse than the Georgia 
The grand jury indicted twenty- 
six of the mobbists and three of them were 
actually tried. 


soldiers. 


tracks. 
Some energetic official has recommended 
that the sheriff of the county be impeached. 
And now comes Judge Thomas G. Jones, a 


The others made 


Democrat, a former governor of Alabama, 
and now Judge of the United States Court in 
the northern district of Alabama, with a vig- 
orous charge to the jury in his court on Octo- 
ber 11th to the effect that these lynchers 
ought to be arrested, tried and punished. 
Judge Jones is one of President Roosevelt’s 
Democratic appointees. In his charge this 
able judge instructed the jury to investigate 
the lynching of Maples in order to ascertain 
if he was lynched because of his color. 
Would he have been lynched for the same 
crime had he been white? If not, then 
the United States is duty bound by the 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Amendments to 
insure to its citizens regardless of color 
life, liberty, protection of the civil law and 
a fair trial by jury when accused of any 
crime. Then Judge Jones shows that fed- 
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eral prisoners have a right to be protected 
by the United States. There were some 
federal prisonersin the Huntsville jail when 
it was set on fire by the mob and their lives 
were endangered. Judge Jones calls on all 
law-abiding citizens to speak out against 
these atrocities. There 2ood- 
hearted white people in the South, but as 


Judge Jones says they are ‘‘too prone in the 


are many 


face of prejudice to refrain from speaking 
their own thoughts aloud.’’ He scores the 
radical and sensational newspaper editors of 
the South when he tells of the flimsy argu- 
ments they advance in apology for the mob. 
He says ‘The reasons urged in the support 
of the unspeakable barbarity have teemed 
with villification and abuse of the Negro, 
and bristled with suggestions which caught 
the fancy of the ignorant and vicious and 
sowed the seed of many a crime.’’ Here we 
have the fons et origio of so much strife and 
bitterness between the races. As long as 
the South yields her leadership to such mad- 
caps as Tilman and Vardaman, as long as 
this section is willing to tolerate the red- 
headed papers whose editors dip their pens 
in the dregs of prejudice and subtly intlame 
and secretly poison the relations between 
the races, so long will there be mobs and 
lynchings. The political buccaneers and 
sensational newspapers are 
We 
the jury will do, but we can say that Judge 


doing infinite 
harm to both races. cannot say what 
Jones’ charge was serious and comprehen 
sive and strikes at the very root of most of 
our trouble in the South. 


Much 
written and said in 


John Mitchell at the 
Banker's Convention 


has been 

commendation of 
the speech made by John Mitchell, Jr., 
president of the Mechanic’s Savings Bank 
of Richmond, Va., at a meeting last month 
of the American 
New York City. 


Association in 
Mitchell, 


Janking 
Mr. 


who is 


editor of the Aichmond Planet, was the only 
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John Mitchell, Jr. 


colored delegate attending the convention. 
The VoIce is not noted for its criticism of 
leading men of the race. We shall not 
now indulge in any harsh criticism of Mr. 
Mitchell, but our regard for the truth com- 
pels us to protest to the world against some 
Richmond 
Among other things, Mr. Mitchell 
is quoted as saying that : 


things said by that colored 


banker. 


‘The colored man is respected just in proportion 
as he respects himself. That is so in the South, 
as itis elsewhere. We have found that the way 
for us to reach success and respect is through 
finance. Nowhere in the domain of business have 
I found a white man other than ready to help us 
upward. 

“The Negro loafers are the only block to our 
We'd like to run them out, to throw 
them intothe trash heap. There is no fight between 


advance. 


the intelligent white man and the intelligent Negro. 

‘““When you hear a white*man get up and talk 
about the Negro with a future to solve, he means 
the loafing Negro. He don’t mean the Negro of 
our kind. 
kind as he is. 

If Mr. Mitchell’s first statement that ‘‘the 
colored man is respected just in proportion 


We are just as much against the other 
I want you to know that.”’ 


as he respects himself ’’ is true, then indeed 
“the Negro loafers are the only block to our 


”” 


advance. But the statement is entirely 


too broad to say the least. There are hun- 


dreds and thousands of decent, industrious, 


self-respecting colored people in the South 
treated with the 
spect by the white people. 


scantiest re- 
Neither is it 
true that only the hoodlum element of the 
white people give trouble. Eight-tenths of 
the white people of the South feel that the 


who are 


Negro ought not to expect treatment as a 
citizen. One-half of them, or at least a very 
large fraction, do not like to see the Negro 
At the very time Mr. 
Mitchell was speaking, an envious mob of 


advance materially. 


Mississippi whites were driving from a town 
of that State a respectable and peaceable 
colored minister and editor and his family 
because of his material prosperity. The 
case in point is covered by a letter to the 
ost by one of its trusted 
The letter says: 


New York Evening 
correspondents. 

‘* The Rev. C. G. Buchanan has the best appointed 
printing establishment of any colored man in the 
State, and conducts a Baptist newspaper ( ‘‘ The 
Preachers’ and Teachers’ Safeguard’’) at West 
Point, in Clay county, and was no doubt prosper- 
ing. His daughter was his cashier and bookkeeper. 
They kept a horse and buggy, which the young 
woman used frequently in going too and from 
work. A mass meeting of the whites decided that 
the mode of living practiced by the Buchanans had 
a bad effect on the cooks and washerwomen, who 
aspired to do likewise, and became less disposed to 
work for the whites, and so they drove him and his 
family out,’’ 

There are many other cases like this in 
the country districts of many parts of the 
South. 
loafers and to counsel industry, but it will 


It is all right to inveigh against 


not do to think that by reducing the world 
to a corn and potato patch we can usher in 
the millenium. It is a splendid policy to 
accustom one’s self to look at the brighter 
side, but pandering to a shallow optimism 
does not alter the fact that there are wicked 
discriminations perpetrated on the colored 
people in the South. Our leaders ought 
not in a gush of eloquence when over- 
whelmed by some transitory surroundings 
give utterance to such universal statements. 
For what these men say is caught upon the 
wings of the wind an ‘ heralded to all parts 
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of the country. They ought not to drag 
the corpse into the banquet. They ought 
even to praise the South, but with more dis- 
criminating language. Otherwise they do 
a grave injustice to the race by making it 
appear that we get all that belongs to us. 
Nobody believes that we do. 


The Death of 
Senator Hoar 


George Frisbie Hoar, who 
passed away last month at 
his home in Worcester, 
Mass., after a long illness, represented the 
best traditions of American statesmanship. 
In one sense he did not belong to this gen- 
eration and in another he did. He came 
down to us from the period of that brilliant 
galaxy of statesmen who succeeded Webster, 
and Clay, and Colhoun. 
when the National Legislature stood for 


These were days 


more than mere party manipulation. It 
was before sordid commercialism had fas- 
tened its vise-like grip upon every branch 
of the government. Then, men loomed 
high on the horizon because of their mental 
qualifications. The great halls of Congress 
were lit up with the magnificent eloquence 
of cultured minds. The forensic speakers 
of the country clashed in the arena and 
the walls resounded with the winged words 
of matchless orators. It seems appropriate 
‘to call that period of Conegress ‘‘The Age 
of Sumner,’’ for Sumner was a representa- 
tive of the times. In those days United 
States Senators were grave and reverened 
seers who inspired both awe and reverence. 
As a man who remembered and believed in 
the former prestige and dignity of Congress, 
Senator Hoar belonged to a former genera- 
tion. But he was not antiquated at all. 
He was a great scholar and student of cur- 
rent history. Probably no living statesman 
is more thoroughly conversant with existing 
issues than was Mr. Hoar. He constantly 
renewed his youth like the eagle, and when 
he died, his spirit was as bouyant as it was 
thirty years ago. 


Coming ashe did of sturdy 


Puritan stock, Mr. Hoar had a lofty Chris- 
tian character, and in his later years when 
his head’ was crowned with snow-white hair, 
he looked like the grand knight-errant of 
freedom trom the American 
Stress period. 


Storm and 
His speeches will be pre- 
served as classics in legislative annals, for 
he surpassed most men of his day in the 
use of pure, chaste English. George 
Frisbie Hoar was born in 1822 and received 
the best training that New England schools 
could give. He served for a short while as 
a member of his home legislature but was 
elected to Congress in 1869. He was a 
member of Congress eight years at the end 
of which he became a United States Senator. 
He remained in the Senate until his death. 
Mr. Hoar was entirely democratic in all his 
ways. He liked simplicity in its purity. 
In politics he was always a Republican, 
somehow though he felt that he was the 
watchman on the wall to warn his party 
against the evil tendencies of commercialism 
He might well be called 
‘“The Defender of the Faith ’’ of democratic 


Hoar 
with the recent tendencies of his party 


and imperialism. 


principles. Mr. found some fault 
that was natural for a man of his age and po- 
litical training—but he never voted against 
He always felt that he could 
accomplish more in his party than elsewhere. 


his party. 


We use not the slightest overpraise when 
we say that in the death of ‘Mr. Hoar one 
of the largest and most imposing figures on 
the American public stage has passed away. 
He was a believer in liberty for every race, 
a statesman, a scholar and a Christian gen- 
tleman. 


What 


American people most 


Frederic Auguste interests the 
Bartholdi 
in the announcement 
Bartholdi is the fact 
French sculptor was the 
maker of the collossal statue of ‘‘ Liberty 
Lighting the World,’’ which stands on 
Bedloes’s Island in New York 


of the death of 
that the great 


harbor. 
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‘ 











Senator George Frisbie Hoar 


New 


miles at sea 


Passengers on ships coming into 
York can _ behold 
this great structure of a woman holding 


many 


aloft a burning lamp of freedom to all the 
world. ‘The statue is a gift of Frenchmen 
and Americans who were moved by Bar- 
tholdi to erect such a statue at the gate- 
way of America to forever look out across 
the deep towards the republic of France. 
It is a monument to French idealism and 
shows the magnificent spirit that then ex- 
isted between France and the United States. 


The race from which De Toqueville and La 
Fayette sprang will always adore the spirit 
of democratism. Bartholdi was an artist 
of no mean ability, he was a creative genius. 
His monuments, which are too many to 
were productions of a 


The 
ungrudgingly pay 


here enumerate, 
highly imaginative and master mind. 
future sculptors will 
homage to this refined soul which adorned 
the last half of the nineteenth century. 


His place in history is secure. 
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Progress of the The election at this 
Campaign writing is about three 

weeks off. Since Sep- 
tember the political pot has gradually 


warmed up from a quiet simmer to a furi- 
ous boil. In other words, the campaign is 
now on in earnest. As we pointed out in 
September there are certain States that are 
bound to go Republican and others that are 
bound to go Democratic. Recognizing this 
fact, the stubborn contest is the uncertain 
ground. 


The spell-binders. --as the speak- 


ers are called- -are waking the echoes from 
Maine to California. Both parties have 
turned loose tons of campaign literature, 
and now that the election draws nigh, with 
firm energy as well as political strategy, 
each party is making herculean efforts to 
capture the election. The outcome depends 
upon the independent or doubtful States. 
We stick to our September arrangement, 
and give as the doubtful States:--- 


Colorado : 6 Connecticut. 7 
Idaho 3 Indiana. 15 
Maryland S Montana... 3 
Nevada 3 New York » 39 
South Dakota } Utah 3 
West Virginia 7 Wyoming 5 

Total ; ; ey be 


This arrangement gives the Republicans 
225 electoral votes to start with and the 
Deniocrats 151. There are 476 votes in all 
in the Electoral College, and the party that 
secures 239 of those votes is safe. New de- 
velopments in some of the doubtful States 
have made it so that the element of doubt 
has been lessened somewhat. The Demo- 
crats seem to havea little more hope of car- 
rying afew of the far Western States than 
they had a month ago. Of the doubtful 
States they seem to have the advantage so 
far in Montana, Nevada, Utah and Mary- 
land. South Dakota, Idaho, West Virginia, 


Connecticut, 


Wyoming and Indiana are 


leaning strongly towards Roosevelt and 


Fairbanks. New York and Colorado still 


appear to be ‘‘on the fence.’’ The labor 
troubles have complicated affairs in Color- 
ado, and everything is in a chaotic condi- 
tion. Democrats are deserting wholesale to 
the Republicans, while equally as many Re- 
publicans are deserting to the Democrats. 
The Republicans have endorsed Gov. Pea 
body for his iron hand in putting down an- 
archy in the Kettle Creek district while 
the Democrats have raised the question of 
constitutionalism. They claim that citizens 
were unlawfully dealt with during the Ket- 
New York 
things look doubtful for the Republican 
State ticket, but there certainly are no sur- 


tle Creek reign of terror. In 


face signs which show that Parker will beat 
Roosevelt in the national contest in his 
home State. The independent vote, which 
York elec- 

Many of 
them cling to the President as an ideal in- 


is always a great factor in New 
tions, 1s badly divided this year. 


dependent candidate, while others accept 
Parker on the issue of imperialism. Gov. 
Odell is unpopular in the Empire State, and 
the fact that he is at present both Governor 
of the State and chairman of his party has 
State 

If the Republicans could keep 


given the issue of 
**Odellism.’’ 


other 


Democrats the 
front, their chances 
would be better in New York. Vice-Presi- 
dential candidate Henry G. Davis has made 


issues to the 


a thorough going campaign in Maryland 
and West Virginia, while Mr. Fairbanks 
has toured the Northwest and North. Be- 
fore we reach our readers again, the Amer- 
ican people shall have elected a President. 
We earnestly believe and strongly hope that 
they will select Mr. Roosevelt. 


Two Prominent It 
Democratic Issues 


became quite evi 
dent a few months ago 
that the Democrats in- 
tended to force the personality of President 
Roosevelt into the campaign as an issue to 


be passed upon by the American people. 
We have never doubted for a moment that 
such an issue would prove a boomerang. 
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The President has been most outrageously 
slandered and villified by Democratic cam- 
paigners. Isolated phrases have been taken 
here and there from his books and speeches 
and made to mean what they could never 
mean in their proper connection. Mr. 
Roosevelt has been held up as the “‘Big 
Stick’’ champion, ‘‘an Emperor,’’ ‘‘a Spec- 
tacular Tyrant,’’ ‘‘a War Lord,’’ ‘‘a Cor- 
ruptionist,’’ and almost every political epi- 
thet imaginable. Questionable methods 
have been resorted to in trying to incite 
the dislike of the classes against him. In 
Montana the Democrats succeeded in pub- 
lishing in 7he Miners’ Magazine a letter de- 
nouncing labor unions with Mr. Roosevelt’s 
name forged. ‘The letter itself was written 
in the editorial rooms of the New York 
Evening 
the kind of letter that smart editor believed 
the President ought to have written Mr. 
Donnelly in reply to his request to take a 
The 
letter was full of bluff and bluster designed 


Yost and published in that paper as 


hand in the recent packers’ strike. 


to fool some ignorant and careless voters. 
What has been the result of this narrow 
criticism? 
ers to Mr. Roosevelt’s support. 


It has driven thousands of vot- 
In the first 
place, this country will not stand for a great 
campaign to degenerate into narrow per- 
sonalities, and the voters can be depended 
upon to rebuke the party responsible for 
Thea, too, Mr. Roose- 
velt has suffered none, rather he has gained 
The 


American people like him- better since they 


the personal issue. 
by having -his personality exposed. 
know more of him. He is not only an hon- 
est, courageous statesman of the first mag- 
nitude, he is a man of literature and has a 
mind exquisitely cultivated with the poetry 
and learning of his day. He is a man who 
does things and the hot, impulsive element 
in his nature is only manifest against the 
wrong. ‘The other prominent feature of 
which we wish to speak is the race ques- 
tion. The Democratic party has forced the 


question of human rights as applies to the 
Thus we witness 
the remarkable spectacle of Northern men 
espousing the undemocratic doctrine of the 
South in this particular. Senator Hill said 
in Baltimore at the opening of the Demo- 


Negro in this campaign. 


cratic campaign that ‘‘this is a white man’s 
government and always will be.’’ Taggart 
declares that he is willing to join hands 
with the South in disfranchising the Negro. 
Mr. Parker refuses to be interviewed on the 
subject. Mr. Davis never misses an oppor- 
tunity to aid the disfranchising propoganda. 
Mr. Roosevelt is cordially hated by the great 
masses of Southern whites because he has 
insisted that color shall not stand as a bar 
to opportunity in this country. Congress- 
man Heflin, of Alabama, has suggested that 
it would have been good news to the South 
if Mr. Roosevelt had been assassinated be- 
Booker T. Washing- 


ton. In a speech at Tuskegee he used these 


cause he dined with 


words: 


‘* There they sat, Roosevelt and Booker, and if 
some Czolgosz, or one of his kind, had thrown a 
bomb under the table no great harm would have 
been done the country.’’ 

The issue of the President’s personality 
and the issue against human rights, regard- 
less of race or color, are the two most prom- 
inent Democratic issues in this campaign. 
Will the country stand for such narrow pol- 
Both issues 


itics? Wedo not believe so. 


are valuable assets to the Republicans. 


“Consistency Thou There is nothing so 
Art a Jewel.” 


Number One 


laughable as well as 
ridiculous as are 
Democratic methods 
in the management of the present cam- 
paign. Senator Bacon, of Georgia, goes 
North, and with a long face on bewails the 
fact that sectional animosities are still the 
dominant note in American politics. He 
finds that ‘‘ the people of the South will be 
in a state of dejection amounting almost to 
despair if President Roosevelt is elected.’’ 
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The hearts of the Southern people are al- 
ready full of ‘‘ forebodings,’’ so he says. It 
is a pitiful wail, is it not? But who keeps 
sectionalism before the American people 
more than the South? Northern people are 
constantly trying to wipe out sectional 
strife, many times even at the sacrifice of 
They don’t 
like to hurt the South’s feeling, and some 


of them often disgust men of sterner be- 


their belief in human rights. 


liefs. If Parker is elected, surely the Ne 
gro will find himself in ‘‘a state of dejec_ 
Our hearts are full of ‘‘forebod- 


ings’’ too, for the triumph of the Democrats 


tion.’’ 


this year will be the greatest blow to our 
rights as men we have had since 1860, 
Senator Bacon with crocodile tears in his 
eyes says to his Northern audience, speak 
ing of the Southern whites: ‘‘ We are out- 
casts. Politically the North would have us 
of the South men without a country. The 
South is absolutely compelled to cling to 
the Democratic party because of the pres- 
ence of the race problem.’’ If the state- 
ments were true, it would be a striking case 
What about the 
Is he not an outcast? 


of the law of retribution. 
colored man? Does 
not the South try to make us men without 
a country? Are we not absolutely com- 
pelled to cling to the Republican party be- 
cause of the race question? Or has Senator 
Bacon thought of that? But the Southern 
people are not outcasts. They not only 
have all the political rights that belong to 
them, but more. There are a hundred 
Southern Congressmen who hold their seats 
by the grace of treason to the United States 


constitution and representative government. 


They are elected to office by less than a~° 


third of the votes that are necessary to elect 
Then how are 
they outcasts? What would they have? Let 
those who claim equity first come into the 
court with clean hands. 


a® Northern (Congressman. 








THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


At this time the most bitterly denounced and at the 
same time the most extravagantly 
praised man in America. 


Inconsistency Would anybody down here 
Number Two think the 

have the effrontery to ask 
colored people to vote for Parker this year? 


Democrats could 


No. But it is true nevertheless. They do 
not invite the colored man’s support in the 
South because they do not want him to 
even have the right to vote for them or any- 
But it is different in New York 
and Indiana and the other doubtful States. 
Gorman—can you believe it?—yes, Arthur 
Pue Gorman is helping to get colored Dem- 
ocrats in line in New York, Maryland and 
West Virginia. He has hired one Elder 
Tice to edit a Negro Democratic sheet called 
the Lmancipator until after the election. 
We are at a loss to know why the paper 


bedy else. 
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wears that cognomen. The Negro voter is 
a great thing to the Democrats in New 
York. He is inthis year of grace petted 
and coddled like a hot-house plant. Tag- 
gart, who is ready to help disfranchise col- 
ored people when talking to the South, is 
behind a movement in Indiana to detract all 
of the colored voters from Overstreet, the 
Republican nominee. He has persuaded 
Knox, the editor of the /7veeman and a 
first-class colored barber in Indianapolis, to 
declare himself an independent candidate 
for Congress. He hopes to get the votes of 
his own people. Thus has Taggart planned 
to encompass the defeat of Overstreet. Be- 
fore a Negro votes a Democratic ticket this 
fall he ought to think of his brother in the 
South. But returning to the Democrats, 
we beg to exclaim, great is consistency! 
Tillman and John Temple Graves and that 
class of speakers are not in great demand 
out North this year. 
ocratic leaders. 
Democracy? We long to hear ere thecam- 
paign closes that their tongues have been 
unleashed in Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire and the regions round about. 
Tillman, who has boasted that he has 
stuffed ballot-boxes and used the shot-gun 
to swell Democratic victories in South Car- 
olina non sine gloria among his constitu- 


They are great Dem- 
Why muzzle these sons of 


ency, would make a great campaigner. 
Vardaman could tell in Chicago of the 
glorious saturnalian carnival he started in 
Mississippi, and our own Mr. Graves could 
wake the echoes in Vermont on his famil- 
iar hobby, the Negro. Will the Democratic 
committee rise to its duty and unmuzzle 
these able Democrats? 


In Utah and Idaho, the 
dominant issue this year 
is Mormonism. In one 
of these States the Democrats are cham- 
pioning ante-Mormonism, while in the 
other they are partly ignoring the over- 
shadowing issue and partly championing 


Inconsistency 
Number Three 


=) 
N 
~ 


the Mormon cause. They are vigorously 
opposing the Mormons in the State of 
Idaho, for there the Mormons are com- 
paratively weak as a political factor. But 
in Utah the Mormons have a powerful po- 
litical machine. This political organization 
is probably the most powerful in the State. 
If the Democrats mean really to go up 
against Mormonism, here is their chance. 
But here they are quiet about this great 
hierarchy except as they occasionally goad 
the Republicans to turn Senator Smoot out 
from the Senate. This is done of course 
to turn the Mormons against the Repub- 
licans. Are the Democarts really opposed 
to Mormonism? You cannot téll by their 


two contrary policies in these two States. 


Inconsistency 
Number Four 


The Democrats are trying 
to move heaven and earth 
on the issue of imperialism. 
They do feel so dejected because the Philip- 
pine Islands have not been granted inde- 
pendence. They speak with gushing 
eloquence of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and of the right of every people to 
self-government. And yet everybody 
knows that this is the most notorious piece 
of glass-house statesmanship extant. If 
they really believe so much in liberty, rep- 
resentative government and the Constitu- 
tion, why do they seek to crush out the 
colored man’s ambition for representation 
in the law-making bodies of the land? 
Why do they make unconstitutional con- 
stitutions all over the South? It is sheer 
hypocrisy tolerated and kept up for politi- 
cal effect. There are not five thousand 
Democrats this side of the Mason and 
Dixon line who care what becomes of the 
Filipinos. Here is a typical crowd of those 
who swallow camels and strain at gnats. 
Instead of being so horrified at the Filipino 
mote they ought to be trying to get the 
steamboats out of their own eyes. 
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In the death of Sena- 
tor George F. Hoar 
and Postmaster-General Payne last month 
two distinct kinds of public characters 
passed from the American stage of action. 
Both men were born in Massachusetts, both 


Henry Clay Payne 


were life-long Republicans and both were 
servants of the Nation at the hourof death. 
But the fiber of the 


men was obviously different. 


character of the two 
We speak at 
length of Mr. Hoarin another note. Of his 
scholarly attainments, of his liberality, of 
his spotless and unimpeachable character, 
of his courage to transcend party lines to 
rebuke a wrong as he understood it---of his 
genuine statesmanship---all the 
Mr. Payne, on the other hand, 
was not a statesman, but a dyed-in-the- 


world 
knows. 
wool partisan politician. We say this in 
no mean spirit whatever, for as long as this 
government is run by parties, partisans will 
Mr. 
Ashfield, Mass., November 23, 


born at 
1843. He 
was graduated at an early age from Shel- 


be necessary. Payne was 


burne Falls Academy, soon afterwards go- 
ing to Milwaukee to take up his position as 
He 


soon plunged into the politics of his new 


cashier of a dry goods establishment. 


home and rose rapidly as a Republican from 
the secretary of a local Republican club to 
a member of the National Republican Com- 
mittee. In the meantime he identified him- 
self early with the business interests of his 
section. His only experience in post-office 
matters was his ten years’ experience as 
postmaster of Milwaukee, 1876 to 
1886. He was removed from this position 
by Mr. Cleveland. When Mr. Roosevelt 
came into the Presidency, the Republican 
There 
were ardent admirers of Mr. Hanna who 
wanted to see him nominated this year. Mr. 
Roosevelt frankly acknowledged his desire 
for the Most of the men of 
the Cabinet at the time were high class 
statesmen. It was stated that Mr. Roose- 
velt appointed Mr. Payne to a position 


from 


party was on the verge of a split. 


nomination. 
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in his Cabinet because he wanted some prac- 
tical politician associated with him to keep 
him posted on the situation over the coun- 
try and the results that would likely follow 
administration This may be 
true or it may not, but at any rate Mr. 


policies. 


Payne was given a Cabinet position. To 
an ordinary layman there is no evidence 
that Mr. Payne made any extraordinary 
mark as Postmaster-General. On the other 
hand, there seems to be reason to believe 
that he performed his duties perfunctorily, 
for he made light of Tulloch’s charges of 
gross irregularities in the Post-office De- 
partment when, as a matter of fact, the en- 
tire department was honeycombed with rot- 
tenness. ‘The Postmaster-General had ac- 
cepted the word of dishonest subordinates, 
However, when public sentiment and the 
President Mr. 
-ayne was very active in pushing it to a 
finish, 


forced an _ investigation, 
Mr. Payne recently rendered a val- 
uable service to good morals and common 
decency by refusing to name a fourth-class 
post-office after Vardaman who had vilely 
slandered the President’s He be- 
lieved for many years that the South ought 
to be punished for disfranchising the Ne 
gro, National Con 
has advocated a reduction in 


mother. 


and at more than one 
vention he 
Southern representation in Congress. With 
the passing of Mr. Payne there has gone to 
his reward a genial, kind-hearted neighbor, 
a successful business man, an excellent 
partisan politician, a shrewd manipulator, 
and withal a man with many gentlemanly 
qualities. The Republican party and his 
large circle of friends have much to regret 


in his death. 





The Death Grapple 


Mars revels more than 


at Shakhe River ever in his bloody 
sport on the plains of 
Manchuria. The merciless god of war 


reaped an abundant harvest during the 
month of October. In the battle of Shakhe 


river which began on October goth, and 
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having raged for ten days is still in full 
blast at this writing, Jap and Slav alike 
have fallen on the field like blades of grass 
cut by the scythe. Not since the time of 
the ancients, if ever, has the world wit- 
nessed such desperate, dogged fighting. It 
is a war to the death. Arms have not been 
appealed to half heartily, for the white 
giants of Muscovy and the brown pigmies 
of Dia Nippon have declared that on the 
gory fields of the Orient once for all, they 
will settle the 
Kuropatkin, commanding the Rus- 


traditional feud of their 
races. 
sian army, was beaten at Lioyang but not 
routed. He extricated his army from the 
yawning jaws of death at that place and 
conducted a masterly retreat to Mukden, 
though harrassed by Oyama in the rear 
and on his flanks. His army seems to 
have not been seriously demoralized, for on 
girded himself for a new 
Kuropat- 
Marshall 
Oyama, commanding the combined Japa- 


October goth he 
fray and turned fiercely at bay. 
kin must have expected that 
nese forces would have continued his pur- 
suit and driven the Russians on to Tie 
Pass. So thought the outside world ; but 
the Japanese saw reason to pause at Yentai. 
Several reasons may be advanced as to why 
the Japanese did not follow up their vic- 
tory. At Mukden are the Sacred tombs of 
the Chinese dynasty. Above everything 
else these tombs are sacred to the Chinese. 
The Japanese have gained the friendship of 
the Manchurians and would cripple that 
friendship by violating these tombs by 
at Mukden. 
They probably expected the Russians to 


forcing on an engagement 
continue their retreat to Tie Pass, where 
they could offer battle. A 
second reason might be that they expected 


follow and 


the Russians to turn on them if they halted, 
and then they could have an opportunity to 
fight the Russians on the ground they 
themselves had chosen. Stilla third reason 
could be advanced, and that is that the 
Japanese were victorious at Liaoyang but 


were too nearly worn out to maintain the 
pursuit. It is evident that Kuropatkin be- 
lieved that either this latter reason or a 
fourth probability that Oyama had sent re- 
Nogi at Port Arthur, 
thereby weakening his own army. ‘The 


inforcements to 


orders to the fleeing Russians to right about 
face was a surprise to the military critics of 
Europe. Kuropatkin issued a bombastic 
and egotistic address to his army, in which 
he declared that his army had been suf- 
ficiently reinforced from Europe and that 
he would now assume the offensive, punish 
the Japs for their arrogance and drive them 
back out of Manchuria. With a brandish 
of his sword he haughtily proclaimed that 
‘‘the movement to go to meet thé enemy, 
for which the whole army has been long- 
ing, has come, and the time has arrived for 
us to compel the Japanese to do our will.’’ 
Thus came the orders to right about face 
and forward march. ‘The Russians signal- 
ized their advanced movement by capturing 
from the Japanese the important position of 
3entsiaputze. For a few days following 
this there were a series of skirmishes in 
which the Russians succeeded largely be- 
cause the Japanese offered little resistance, , 
apparently retiring on Liaoyang and the 
hills round about. The Japs were drawn 
Kuroki on the 
right, Oku on the left and Nodzu in the 
center. 


up as at Liaoyang with 


When they had drawn in their 
forces as far as they cared to, they struck 
with might and main at Kuropatkin’s huge 
army. The battle extended along a front 
of from thirty to forty miles. Fierce can- 
nonades, awful artillery duels and desperate 
Kuropatkin had 
turned upon a foe worthy of his steel. The 


Russians found that they were not only not 


charges became common. 


able to advance, but were not even able to 
hold what they had. The loudly heralded 
advance was converted into a stubbornly 
fought retreat. At this writing Kuropat- 
kin is gradually withdrawing backward 
from the field. The Japs have captured 
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thirty or forty guns and large quantities of 
ammunition. An idea of the fierceness of 
the battle may be had from the way the 
village of Shakhe continually changed 
hands. ‘The little town has been taken and 
retaken as high as six times by the two 
sides. It seems to be the storm center of 
the battle. 
signalized by such mighty deeds of daring 
and sublime fearlessness of death. 


Never before has a war been 


On one 
side is the stubborn, doggedly determined 
Slav who has triumphed on a score of bat- 
tle-fields. On the other, is the dauntless 
Jap with the old Samurai spirit burning 


fiercely in his breast. He has no fear of 


death whatever—in fact he knows he wil! 
have to apologize to his relatives and 
friends if he returns home alive. Thus 
does the ghastly contest continue. The 
Russians have retired across the Shakhe 
river where they have drawn up a new line 
of battle. 
enormous, probably running up to 60,000, 
Port Authur § still 
The relentless grip of winter has set in to 
add to the present 
soldiers on the field. 


The losses on both sides are 


holds out heroically 
discomforts of the 
There is gloom and 
mutterings of discontent in the Russian 
capital, but peace seems to be yet far 
distant. 





THE PLAN 


By Benjamin Griffith Brawley 


Far above the strife and striving, 
And the hate of man for man, 
I can see the great contriving 


Of a more than human plan. 


And day by day more clearly 
Do we see that great design ; 
And day by day more nearly 


Do our footsteps fall in line ; 


For in spite of the winds repeating 
The rule of the lash and rod, 

The heart of the world is beating 
With the love that was born of God. 


A Poet’s Greatest Poem 


It was a cold and wintry night, 
A man stood in the street; 

His aged eyes were full of tears, 
His boots were full of feet. 


THE BRIGHTER SIDE 
By Sylvester F. Collins 


Take the brighter side, my brother 
Never look through jaundiced eyes ; 
Woe betide the man or nation 
That is dwarfed by doubts and sighs 


Be not like the far-famed Ishmael, 
Ready with uplifted palm, 

Thinking hands are raised against you 
When around you all is calm 


Sheathe your sword of foul forebodings, 
Think the dark clouds but a dream, 

And to faith and courage yielding 
Things will be brighter than they seem 


Never heed the darkest omen, 
Ashen clouds are no true guide ; 

Looking for the bow of promise, 
Brother, take the brighter side 


A Domestic Hero 


“John,” she said, ‘‘do you think you'll ever 
run fer president o’ these here United States?”’ 

‘*Mary "’ he said, as he folded her in his arms, 
“I could never give myself to the commonwealth 
as long as I’ve got you!’’—Atlanta Constitution. 
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The Washington Conservatory of Music 
For Colored People, and Its Teachers 


By Mary Church Terrell 


Almost everybody agrees that the colored 
people of the United States possess a re- 
markable talent for music. Some of the 
best musicians of the past as well as the 
present, both at home and abroad, declare 
that what is called the Negro melodies is 
the only original music which has as yet 
been produced in the United States. This 
is so generally conceded that the burden of 
proof rests upon those who take issue with 
this view. Among the more thoughtful 
members of the race, therefore, the con- 
viction is growing that this talent should 
be dev eloped in) every p yssible way and to 
the highest degree. For this reason young 
people who possess unusually good voices 
are strongly urged to train them, and those 
who show a special aptitude for performing 
upon some particular instrument are en- 
couraged to cultivate their gift. 

With this thought 
mind, and 


uppermost in her 
Miss 
Harriette Gibbs, the assistant director of 


with this end in view, 


music in the public schools for colored chil. 
dren in Washington, has already established 
two conservatories for colored people—one 
in Cane Springs, Ky., 
Washington. 


other in 
It is safe to assert that there 
are but few women in the United States, 


and the 


through whose instrumentality and energy 


two conservatories have been founded. As 
a student, a teacher and a pianist, Miss 
Gibbs has had an interesting career. Some 


years ago she graduated trom the Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music, which is connected 
with Oberlin College, the first institution 
in this country that 
dial invitation to colored students and 
the first that received women on an equal 
footing with men, thus becoming the cham- 


extended a_ cor- 


pion of an oppressed race and a handicapped 
sex. In this institution, declared by many 
to be second to none in the United States, 
Miss Gibbs received the instruction and the 
inspiration which have enabled her to ren- 
der excellent service to her race. When 
Miss Gibbs graduated from the Oberlin 
Conservatory she had completed the pre- 
scribed course in pipe organ, piano, har- 
Full of enthusiasm for 
her art and animated with a desire to de- 
velop the musical talent of her race, so far 


mony and voice. 


as she could, Miss Gibbs began to teach at 
once. She had not been giving private 


lessons long before she was greatly im- 
First, that the 


knowledge and the skill acquired by the 


pressed with two facts: 


few colored people who have received a 
degree in music, can be used to best advan- 
tage in a conservatory ; and, second, that 
there are few institutions of which the race 
stands in greater need today than schools 
of music, in which the native talent of the 
youth may be developed in a proper way. 
Turning her attention to the South, Miss 
Gibbs decided to start a conservatory in 
connection with a Normal School, located 
in Cane Springs, Ky. It was a tremendous 
undertaking, but nature has endowed this 
young woman, not only with a gift for 
music, but also with an abundance of energy 
which neither slumbers nor sleeps, until 
Execu- 
tive ability and a talent for music are not 
supposed to go hand in hand, but there are 
exceptions to every rule. 


she accomplishes what she plans. 


By giving con- 
certs throughout the North, East, South 
and West, sometimes in churches and again 
in the residences of the musical and wealthy, 
Miss Gibbs secured funds enough to start 
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Clarence Cameron White, Violinist 


the building in which her conservatory was 
to be located. Among the prominent per- 
sonages who aided her in her work, none 
was more interested, perhaps, than was the 
wife of one of the greatest violinists the 
world has ever produced, Mrs. Ole Bull, 
in whose home Miss Gibbs gave a recital 
at which some of the most distinguished 
people in Boston were present. A recital 
was also given in Tremont Temple, at which 
the success of the young pianist was re- 
peated and the interest in her work greatly 
increased. 

When the structure, which Miss Gibbs 
had labored so hard to erect, was com- 





pleted, it was named in honor 
of the founder’s father, Judge 
Gibbs, who contributed the 
largest amount to its construc- 
tion. And so Gibb's Building, 
in which the Conservatory of 
Music, connected with the 
Eckstein Normal-School is 
now housed, stands today as 
a monument to the resource- 
. fulness and energy of a woman. 

It is quite possible that Miss 
Gibbs inherits some of her 
strenuous qualities from her 
father, who is a very remark- 
When the _ gold 
fever was raging in this coun- 


able man. 


try some years ago, and men 
were rushing to California in 
crowds, Mr. Gibbs decided to 
cast his lot with the fortune- 
hunters and see if he could not 
lay hold of a bit of the yellow 
metal himself. Instead of 
digging into the earth, how- 
ever, he opened a store and 
sold something with which 
men tread upon the earth. 
As a dealer in shoes he was a 
brilliant success and reaped a 
rich harvest of gold. Later on 
he settled in Vancouver’s 
Island, wherejhis streak of good luck did 
not desert him, and where his daughter 
When he married, 
Judge Gibbs is said to have been worth 


Harriette was born. 


$50,000, which was looked upon as some- 
thing of a fortune for a white man, even 
After leaving the 
British possessions Judge Gibbs settled in 
Little Rock, where he was 
elevated to the dignity of a judge. At 
every Republican convention which has 
been held since the franchise was given to 
his race, Judge Gibbs has been a delegate- 
at-large. He has been appointed to several 
positions of honor and importance, the last 


forty years ago. 


Arkansas, 
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of which, the consulship to Madagascar, 
he resigned about two years ago. Since 
sufficient evidence has been produced to 
prove that the young woman who has 
founded two schools of music inherited frém 
her father some of the qualities which en- 
abled her to succeed, the story of the second 
conservatory is in order. 

To the founder of the Eckstein- Norton 
Conservatory belongs the credit of having 
conceived the idea of establishing a similar 
institution in Washington. By dint of hard 
labor as well as by the hearty cooperation 
of musicians and friends this idea grew into 
an actual, tangible reality, one year ago. 
The generosity displayed by Judge Gibbs 
in the first instance was exceeded in the sec- 
ond, for the house in which the conservatory 
begins it second year was presented by the 
father to the daughter outright. It is so 
well adapted to the purpose into which it 
has been converted as to lead one to believe 
that the architect who designed it must 
have had the gift of prophesy. In the fu- 


ture, therefore, young men and women liv- 


ing in Washington and its immediate vicin- 
ity will have advantages of cultivating their 
talent for music, which they could not 
otherwise enjoy. Among the special fea- 
tures outlined for the coming year are lec- 
tures on art and recitals given by teachers 
and pupils, so that the students may be sur- 
rounded by a wholesome musical atmos- 
phere. Classes in Harmony, Musical His- 
tory and Counter-point will also be con- 
ducted. ‘ 

It does not require a very lengthy exam- 
ination of the library to convince one that 
its contents have been selected with great 
skill and care. The music and the litera- 
ture which it contains are to be used by the 
teachers and the pupils of the school. 

Associated with Miss Gibbs, who is presi- 
dent of the Board of Managers, is Mr. 
Gerald Tyler, who graduated with high 
honors from the Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music last spring. This young man’s ca- 











— 2 
MISS HARRIETTE H. GIBBS, 
The Founder of Two Musical Conservatories. 


reer is especially interesting for several rea- 
sons. In the first place he has practically 
paid for his own musical education himself. 
It is no uncommon thing to hear of an am- 
bitious, energetic young man working his 
way through a college or a university, but 
from the very nature of the case, instances 
of young men working their way through 
a conservatory of music are comparatively 
rare. Although it is contrary to the rules 
of the Oberlin Conservatory to allow pupils 
to give instruction, Mr. Tyler’s ability and 
proficiency were considered so superior by 
the professors of the institution that an ex- 
ception was made in his favor and he was 
permitted toteach. In addition to the course 
in voice culture which he took in the con- 
servatory from which he graduated, Mr. 
Tyler has had the advantage and the honor 
of receiving instruction from Mr. Herbert 
Witherspoon, one of the fine baritones of 
the present day. When Mr. Tyler gradu- 
ated last June, he gave a recital at which 
he played Scharwenka’s concerto, one of 
the most difficult selections for the piano 
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which has ever been written, accompanied 
by the orchestra of the school. Last Sep- 
tember in Columbus, Ohio, the home of the 
young pianist, he gave a recital, of which 
Governor and Mrs. Herrick were patrons 
together with some of the most distinguished 
people in the State. When Hiawatha was 
rendered in Washington and in Baltimore 
last year by a chorus of nearly two hundred 
voices, Mr. Tyler sang the baritone solos in 
that marvelous cantata with a precision and 
skill which won for him deserved applause. 
Mr. Tyler’s teachers declare that his future 
as a musician is bright with hope. 

Mr. Clarence White, the teacher of voilin 
in the conservatory, has also been a student 
in the Oberlin school of music, though he 
did not complete his course there. His first 
lessons were given him by Joseph Douglass, 
another violinist of great repute. Since 
then he has studied with some of the hest 
teachers in Cleveland, Ohio, Hartford, 
Conn., and Boston, allof whom speak very 





MRS. LOVINIA HAYWOOD JOHNSON, 


A Member of the Faculty of The Washington 
Conservatory of Music. 


highly of his ability and his skill. This 
young man has also had the honor and the 
unique distinction of playing for a Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


about Mr. White’s proficiency and ambition, 


After hearing 


President McKinley invited the young vio- 
linist to play for him and a few friends at 
the White 


cheerfully accepted, of course. 


House. The invitation was 
The enco- 
miums heaped upon the performer by both 
the President and his distinguished guests 
must have richly compensated him for his 
efforts he had made. In the orchestra of 
the Oberlin Conservatory Mr. White played 
first violin for three years. In the Hart- 
ford Conservatory he won a scholarship and 
he hopes to go abroad to study next year. 
Mr. White has recently written a comic 
opera which has been highly praised by the 
manager of one of the best opera companies 
in the United States. As everybody knows, 
managers of opera companies are flooded 
with scores from aspirants to musical fame, 
but while many are called, so to speak, few 
are chosen. ‘The manager and musical 
director to whom Mr. White has submitted 
the overture to his opera are so favorably 
impressed with it that they have sent for 
the young composer to come to New York 
The libretto 
written by a young colored 


and bring the rest of the score. 
has been 
man who attended the public schools of 
Washington'and then took a course in the 
Massachusetts School of Technology in Bos- 
ton. If the opera is accepted by the man- 
ager, as there is good reason to believe it 
will be, Mr. White’s first adventure as a 
composer on a large scale will be produced 
next year. 

As a teacher in the conservatory here, 
the violinist is especially interested in his 
orchestral class with which he has already 
achieved gratifying results. Last year he 
organized three string quartets, one of which 
was composed of young women alone, one 
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of young men and the other three of his 
most advanced pupils and himself. 

Perhaps Mr. White inherits some of his 
energy and grit from his grandfather, Mr. 
John Scott, who has gone down to history 
on occonnt of the part he took in the famous 
Wellington raid, members of which lan- 
guished several months in jail in Cleveland, 
Ohio, for. rescuing a slave who had been 
taken from Oberlin to Wellington, on his 
way South. Mr. Scott was one of the party 
composed of both races which went to Wel- 
lington, surrounded the hotel, in which the 
runaway slave was concealed by his master, 
and rescued him. 
aterm in jail with Mr. White's grandfather 
were several professors of Oberlin College, 


Among those who served 


one of whom was Professor Peck. Peck was 
afterwards appointed United States minister 
to Haiti by President Grant. 

Mrs. Lovinia Haywood Johnson, formerly 
a music teacher in our public schools. is an- 
other member of the faculty of the Wash- 
Her train- 
ing was also received in the Oberlin Con- 


ington Conservatory of Music. 


servatory, where she took a special and an 
extended course in piano, theory and voice 
For several years previous to accepting the 
position in our schools, Mrs. Johnson had 
charge of the musical department of Shaw 
University in Raleigh, N. C., one of the 
largest and best institutions for colored youth 
in the South. 

Altogether there will be twelve teachers 
in the Washington Conservatory of Music, 
and it is not too much to say, perhaps, that 
in no other school of music founded and 
maintained by Colored people can so many 
cultured, trained musicians and competent 
teathers be found as in this. In talking 
with the teachers and founders of this con- 
servatory for colored people, one is quickly 
impressed with the fact that they have en- 
tered upon their duties in the hope of doing 
missionary work quite as much as they have 
with the desire to make money. ‘‘It is too 
bad,’’ says one, ‘‘that so many rare and 
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JOSEPH DOUGLASS, 


Grandson of Frederick Douglass. A Master 
of the Violin. 


rich voices among us are ruined every year, 
because those who possess them do not know 
how to handle them properly. Instead of 
using them as they should, they abuse them 
and thus lose them altogether in a short 
time. If the violence done the ear of those 
who are obliged to listen to what is so falsely 
called singing were the only thing to be con- 
sidered, even that would be sufficient to 
make charitable people try to correct the 
evil. But when one thinks what a loss we 
are sustaining as a race through a general 
ignorance in tone placing and breathing 
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alone, it is enough to make those who have 
had advantages themselves take almost any 
kind of a desperate chance to correct the 
mistakes which are so common to the race.”’ 

The teachers who give lessons on the pipe 
organ prepare students for positions as 
church organists. The conservatory is too 
young yet to own a pipe organ of its own, 
so that it is obliged to rent one from a 
church, but the faculty hope soon to over- 
come this difficulty and install one in their 
new home. The musicians who have had 
the energy and the courage to found the 
Washington Conservatory of Music feel 
that it fills a long-felt want. They have 
been confirmed in this belief by the support 
which they have already received. At least 
two hundred pupils have been enrolled for 
the coming year. The enthusiasm shown 
by some of the most cultured and substan- 
tial people in the city at the dedication of 
the new conservatory in September was 
genuine and great. Many expressed confi- 
dence in the brilliant success of the under- 
taking as pride in those who had conceived 
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GERALD TYLER, 


L- 


A Member of the Faculty of the Washington Con- 
servatory of Music. 


the idea and put it into execution. The 
concensus of opinion was that the colored 
people of the city would be glad to rally 
around such an enterprise and give it their 
support. The duty devolving upon colored 
people to cultivate the talent which they 
possess to such a remarkable degree is gen- 
erally felt and is being emphasized more 
and more. If the colored people of this 
country should fail to make the best possible 
use of the talent entrusted their care and 
keeping by the Creator, if they should bury 
it in indifference and neglect, so that the 
world which might be so greatly enriched 
thereby would be deprived of its enjoyment 
and use, they would simply be playing the 
role of the wicked and slothful servant of 
old. There is little reason to fear, however, 
that those who are especially gifted will fail 
to put their talent to a good use. The com- 
posers who write some of the popular and 
beautiful songs of the present day are col- 
ered men. An opera composed by Will 
M. Cook, a colored man who was born in 
Washington, is being sung in Boston now. 

Some of the leading white musicians here 
declared that the chorus which rendered 
Hiawatha for the first time last year sang 
better than they had ever heard in this city. 
The cantata of Hiawatha, as everybody 
knows, was written by Samuel Coleridge- 
Taylor, a young Anglo-African, who is con- 
sidered one of the greatest composers in 
England at the present time. 


The musicians of Washington, without 
respect to race or color, are looking forward 
to a great treat, when Mr. Coleridge-Taylor 
will direct the well-trained chorus, which 
has been named in his honor, when it ren- 
ders Hiawatha again in November in Con- 
vention Hall. In a musical way, certainly 
it may be truly said of the colored people 
of this country, in the language of one of 
the jubilee songs, that ‘‘they’re inchin’ a 
long like a poor inch-worm.’’ But there’s 
not the slightest doubt that they’re 


> 9? 


‘*inchin’. 
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The Negro’s Duty in the Present Contest 


By W. S. Scarborough 


The eighth of November this year is a 
day fraught with great significance to these 
United States. On the outcome of the presi- 
dential election hinge great potentialities. 
It is a question whether we shall have Re- 
publican or Democratic rule with all that 
the victory for the winning party may carry 
with it. There is a national side to be con- 
sidered and a race side as well. 

There are those who claim that the Negro 
should divide his vote between the two great 
parties, and every now and then we hear of 
a ‘‘flop’’ of some Negro to the Democratic 
side. At times this seems most largely to 
be done for effect—to bring some obscure per- 
son into political prominence, but very often 
there is the undisguised odor of ‘‘ loaves 


‘and fishes’? accompanying the performance. 


We hear a mass of heterogeneous argu- 
ments at such times—that the Negro owes 
nothing to the Republican party, that the 
race should be rewarded by offices from the 
party gaining its vote, that every man should 
look out for himself, that it is the way to 
get rights, that there is nothing to fear 
from Democratic success, that it is mere sen- 
timent to adhere to Republicanism, etc., etc. 


There and similar arguments, sifted and. 


reduced, hold but two stable elements in 
them—selfishness and corruption. 

In the first place, no matter what mistakes 
individual or general that the Republican 
party has committed in local situations or 
even in national, as regards the Negro, it is 
perfectly impossible to say with truth that 
the Negro owes nothing to it, for without 
it his existence as a part of the body politic 
would not have been possible. Then as to 
local issues even where no great party prin- 
ciple is at stake there is nothing more to be 
considered than the fact of obtaining the 


highest bid for influence. As to the policy 
that every man should look out for self, we 
know that anarchy and dissolution of gov- 
ernment would be the end of mere self- 
seeking. We utterly repudiate the idea 
that this course isa way toget rights. The 
Democratic party has either ignored or ruth- 
lessly trampled upon the Negro and his 
rights in all its platforms and actions. As 
to danger from Democratic victory, the con- 
tinued abrogation of rights in Southern 
sections of the United States is sufficient 
evidence that, with the party in power, 
these things would grow to an extent be- 
yond the power of sentiment to keep down, 
and that Jim Crow cars, and proscription 
would multiply, while denial of right to 
vote would creep insiduously into every 
possible nook. There is more than senti- 
ment bound up in holding to Republicanism. 
It has as aleader to-day a man that shows 
us where safety lies, where there is the least 
danger of meddling with constitutional 
rights, where the man’s measure is the stat- 
ure he has reached by achievement, where 
there is the least humiliation awaiting us, 
where, in short, is the vantage ground from 
which our battles must be fought for victory 
and from which we may expect the greatest 
things. 

We are as a race the cynosure of all eyes 
to-day. We are the target for all shafts 
that malice, prejudice and vengeance can 
hurl. We are in the storm center of such 
a disturbance to-day as we have never be- 
fore experienced. In some sections there 
is a determination to rid the body politic of 
the Negro’s presence at any cost. No sub- 
terfuge that will aid in the scheme is over- 
looked. Every criminal act is magnified 
and multiplied. Sensational newspaper 
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reports, many without a scintillation of 
truth—exaggerated speechs, vile hysterical 
presumptions, jealous fury—all 
ployed with this end in view. 

A lengthy, labored, ill-tempered article, 
from John Temple Graves in the New York 
Times, has just recently attempted to show 
that the ‘‘civilization of the South is in a 
serious and 
because of the presence of 
and because of the 
and there in the defense of a _ people 
whom the South has always had with it 
from the earliest settlement at Jamestown 
up to the present, a people who under the 
most arduous, galling and tyrannical rule 
of bygone days, patiently bore their yoke 
with the hope of better days, people against 


are elm- 


and this 
the 


raised 


alarming crisis,’’ 
Negro 


voices here 


whom no such slanders were hurled as now. 
Why this change of sentiment? Why is 
the treated outcasts, 
threatened, despised and spurned with a 
hatred bordering on fanaticism ? 


race to be now as 
It is no 
more a criminal race than the whites. It 
has grown in intelligence and desert, and 
the crimes of a few should not be charged 
against the whole. 

What are the Negroes of to-day? Count 
them, look at them and see the blood in their 
veins—blood begotten of *unbridled pas- 
sions of the South. Shall we exile our own? 
And who are these who would burn, kill, 
destroy, wipe out the race ? 
one answer. 


There is but 
Those who form the bulk and 
backbone of the Democratic party, who 
know but that, who have thrust aside the 
Negro’s friendship and his protecting arm 
as worth nothing, and who are now account- 
ing everything that is vile to him. With 
this temper existing no Negro is safe. The 
educated, the cultured, the honest, the 
worthy—all are classed and branded as only 
a part of a ‘‘seventh century race,’’ which 
should be dealt with by ‘‘seventh century 
methods’’—put out of the way. God forbid 
that the race should ever be left to the mercy 
of any section advocating such sentiments 


them briefly. 
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and given its power through the aid of this 
‘* seventh century ’’ race, unless the Negro 
desires to provide all possible means for his 
own swift, dark and mysterious taking off. 
Such hysterical shrieks, such rabid utter- 
ances do no good. Those who write thus 
should see it as no way for better relations. 
Separation is impossible. The Negro is no 
slave, nor the white any longer his master. 
The future of the race cannot be settled 
without his consent. He cannot be ostra- 
cized, deported, or lynched by the whole- 
sale. It is not human nature, and the Ne- 
gro is human, no matter who denies it. He 
cannot unite with a solid South or a party 
that stands for such sentiments. The truth 
is that the Negro is by far the more self- 
controlled of the two races. Any sane per- 
son can see this when whip and lash and 
spur are constantly applied and patiently 
taken. He has held himself well in hand, 
and it is well. But the best men of both 
races must unite for something beside talk 
and demand fair play, and the upholding of 
law. Not till this is done will peace come 
and not until there is peace is it wise to 
trust our fortunes out of the hands of the 
party that gave us freedom. 

As to the odd parties, to step aside from 
the main ones—the People’s party and the 
Prohibition party, the Social Democratic 
party and the Socialist Labor party, and the 
National Liberty party—let us dispose of 
They have alluring names, 
but they are untried in performance of en- 
ticing promises and ‘‘swapping horses in 
the middle of the stream’’ 
thing. 


is never a safe 
But one thing can be expected of 
these and that is, by sophistry so persuad- 
ing and dividing Negro votes where they 
are of great consequence that it will enable 
the Democratic party to sneak into power. 
The Negro is not ready for fooling with 
‘‘Bryanism’’ as represented by the first 
named, nor with liquor prohibition alone 


for which the 


second stands. He wants 


prohibition of illegal methods, of lynchings 
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THE NEGRO’S DUTY IN THE PRESENT CONTEST 


and burnings and the like. He is not ready 
to risk the Utopian communism of the So- 
cial Democrats, nor should the other Social- 
ist side in the Labor party appeal to him as 
furnishing a safe haven. ‘The Negro is too 
busy trying to get his own millions just 
now. He is listening to the advice to get 
land and money and he certainly does not 
want to throw his wealth into a common 
purse. Then there is the latest born—the 
National Iiberty party with a Negro as a 
candidate. Some one has said that Kansas 
‘can’t help being crazy because of its geo- 
graphical position,’’ and we find this State 
stands first in a list which this party infer- 
entially claims will give it sixty per cent. 
of the Negro vote. It is too preposterous 
to think for a monent of jeopardizing what 
the race has by running after an “‘ igv/s 
fatuis’’—-a wandering fire that strong, com- 
mon sense tells can not be reached. 

All of these parties help the Democrats. 
This is the whole truth in a nutshell ; and 
while a vast amount of specious reasoning 
is used to appeal to the Negro’s restlessness 
and disgust, his vanity and race pride, the 
fact remains that at the ballot box in No- 
vember Roosevelt and Parker will stand as 
the real competitors for the reins of govern- 
ment. Democracy with Parker will be just 
so largely helped as the unwise Negro voter 
chooses to waste the votes of the race by 
scattering to these five party winds that woo 
him. No one should delude himself with 
the idea that a Negro stands the ghost of a 
chance to be made president. Democracy 
laughs in its sleeve at the help such a delu- 
sion would afford. 


Reply to Mr. Carrington. 
THE Epirors oF THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO, 
ATLANTA, GA., 

Sirs—I have carefully read the letter in the 
October number of The Voice from E. W. Carring- 
ton, the object of which appears to be, to find out 
why the Negroes in the West Indies do not commit 
the same crimes on white women there, that is so 
often charged to the Negro in the Southern states ; 
to which I offer the following as an answer : 

First, I do not believe the laws of the land have 
but little restraint, as regards to that crime, on the 
black or white, either in the West Indies or the 
States; therefore I believe it is the example of 
immorality set by the white men, in their conduct 
toward Negro women, that has caused the differ- 
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No; the Negro’s path for the present 
lies upward through the way blazed out by 
the Republican party. That is a fact too 
patent to need argument, and that Theodore 
Roosevelt with his sturdy, strenuous adher- 
ence'to strong and high ideals for every man 
is the leader most desirable for our future 
weal seems plain as daylight. Then our 
duty is plain. We must ferret out corrup- 
tion at the polls, we must warn of false 
prophets, we must expose illegal means to 
carry elections, we must argue, persuade, 
shame, if necessary, that the weak, the ig- 
norant and vicious, yes, even the intelli- 
gent—who have the freedom of the ballot 
do not help prevent the victory of Repub- 
licanism. Its life-preservers will float us, 
but it is well to fear the gods bringing such 
gifts from any other—their . sustaining 
weight is from iron loading and the Negro 
will sink. 

If we are men and not selfish, cowardly 
or unwise we will not dare to trifle with the 
sacredness of the ballot. We cannot afford 
to have an Arnold or Judas in the race. 
The entire logic of past events points out 
our duty. President Roosevelt has stood 
by the race. It is our duty to stand by him 
at the polls this fall. It will increase re- 
spect for us, will add friends to the race, 
will crystallize swavering sentiment in our 
favor and furnish the best, most unanswer- 
able arguments as to our stability, our in- 
telligence, our patriotism and our power. 
Let us be neither mercenaries, cowards nor 
traitors. Let every Negro do his duty and 
help to keep Roosevelt in the presidential 
chair. 


ence in the West India and the Southern state 
Negro. 

The white men especially in the South (of 
course not all of them) have always and even now 
appear to regard it as a trifling matter, even as a 
matter of course, if he choose to satiate his passion 
with a Negro woman, and from the condition of 
the two races in the States, such intercourse. natu- 
rally would meet with less resistance from the 
whites towards the blacks than from the blacks 
towards the whites. Therefore the Negroes in the 
States have had to undergo that degrading practice 
on their race with no evidence of relief, except 
preaching morality on one side. 

Yours very respectfully, 
W. A. WYCHE. 

Fort Monroe, Va. 





Business Negroes of Chattanooga 
By R. J. Crawford 


It is the object of this paper to put before 
the general public the real condition of the 
business Negroes of Chattanooga. In so 
doing, I have guarded against the preva- 
lent habit of giving unlimited praise to the 
promoters, but in a brief way I have tried 
to state the origin, growth and standing of 
a few of the various enterprises, feeling 
that whatever praise is due will be given by 
the reader. 

There are many aggressive business men 
and women who own a great deal of real 
estate, good business places, and who hold 
prominent positions of public trust, whose 
names do not appear in this article for the 
lack of space. 

It is simply amazing to note the progress 
of the people of Chattanooga, with their 
splendid business enterprises, standing as a 
monument to their thrift and energy. I was 
simply amazed when I was informed that a 
greater portion of them came from the low- 
est positions as menials on the farms and on 
the railroads, in the mines and in the foun- 
dries. 

The James & Allen Drug Co., 400 West 
Ninth street, and 124-126 East Ninth street, 
has a remarkable history. The ‘‘ West 
End’’ drug store was established by Dr. O. 
W. James in 1891. Dr. R. W. Allen had 
completed a course in pharmacy the same 
year and forthwith came’ to Chattanooga 
and hired to Dr. James as aclerk. Four 
years later (1895) he proposed to buy one- 
half interest. It was accepted, and for nine 
years they have conducted a business that 
reflects credit on the race, as well as the 
owners, whose devotion to duty and self- 
sacrificing toil have made it a success. 

This store is under the management of 
Mr. W. O. Foster, Ph. G., a graduate of 


Howard University, a worthy and profi- 
cient gentleman. 

The ‘‘ East End’’-store is in a commo- 
dious, three-story press brick office build- 
ing with stairway in the center of the front, 
provided with folding glass doors twelve 
feet wide on each side. This is the best 
arranged drug store in the city. 

These stores are complete in every detail, 
carrying a complete line of choice drugs, 
toilet articles, and in each is a soda fountain. 

Dr. James is askilled physician. He en- 
joys a large, lucrative practice. Dr. Allen, 
the manager and pharmacist, has a large 
trade among the better class of both races. 
Be it remembered that these men, tho in 
the prime of life, are the proprietors of two 
drug stores, valued at more than $35,000, 
and own other valuable real estate in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Mr. G. W. Franklin, Jr., at 728 Chestnut 
street, owns one of the largest undertaking 
establishments in the South. His father 
taught him the blackswith trade when he 
was a boy. At the age of eighteen he 
opened a shop of his own and worked al- 
ternately at blacksmithing and undertaking 
until 1894, when he decided to devote all of 
his time and energy to the undertaking 
business. He now owns some as fine hor- 
ses, hearses and general outfits as can be 
found anywhere in the South. He also 
owns some of the best located real estate 
in the city and suburbs, two beautiful cem- 
eteries, one hundred and eleven acres of 
the famous Walden’s Ridge, which has 
veins of coal and iron ore coursing through 
it, and is covered with fine timber and fruit 
trees. 

At the age of nineteen, Mr. P. E. A. 
Vannoy came to Chattanooga and engaged 
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The James & Allen Drug Store, Interior 
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in the agency business for two years with 
remarkable success. In 1899 he opened a 
printing office and for two years published 
a paper known as Zhe /ndustrial Search 
Light. Beginning without sufficient money 
and material, he was confronted with un- 
speakable difficulties—besides, his competi- 
tors united to drive him out of business, 


and the paper houses in town would not 
sell him as much as a penny’s worth of pa- 
per without cash. ‘‘It was during that 
time,’’ says Mr. Vannoy, ‘‘that for three 
days I worked without food or money, but 
would not go in debt.’’ He has overcome 
these difficulties and ranks as a first-class 
business man. His job printing office at 
208 West Ninth street, furnishes employ- 
ment for several persons. He is also con- 
nected with some valuable patents. 

Mr. D. L. Brown is a man of extraordi- 
nary gifts and attainments. He was an 
Alabama country boy and studied only in 
the primary Fortunately he 
worked in the coal mines from’ boyhood 
until the year 1900. Later he almost lost 
his eyesight. He always studied how to 
take advantage of his work. While suffer- 
ing from the loss of sight he continued to 
study and finally patented a water car, 
drop-axle mining car, a trolley that will stay 
on the wire even while going around a 
curve, a folding poultry coop, and many 


schools. 


other things which I can not, for want of 
space, mention; also a a self-oiling wheel 
far better than any of the previous inven- 
tions. For all of these inventions, Mr. 
Brown has domestic and foreign patent 
rights. He is now on the verge of making 
a deal with one of the large railroad compan- 
ies, tho he is only thirty-eight years old. 
As yet he has not sold the right of a single 
patent, but reserves them to organize com- 
panies of his race for manufacturing pur- 


poses. 

The Chattanooga Car and Machinery Mfg. 
Co. was organized in 1903 for the purpose 
of manufacturing mining cars and other 
machinery. The patent on the self-oiling, 
drop-axel mining cars was valued at $50,- 
ooo and shares sell at $25. A few shrewd 
men purchased many shares by paying part 
down and building cars as they were or- 
dered and received credit on stock. The 
plan works admirably well, because the 
stock purchasers get the advantage of the 
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selling price of the cars as well as the op- 
portunity to build the wood work with 
their own hands, which is being done. 


The company is connected with one of 
the leading foundries, not having as yet es- 
tablished its own plant. They have sold 
a number of cars to some of the largest coal 
companies in the South. This company, if 
properly directed, will be the largest Negro 
concern in the United States. 

The Rising Sun Mfg. Co. was organized 
about four years ago, but until last year it 
was not in running condition. They man- 
ufacture grates, stoves, hollow- ware special- 
ties and doa general hardwarve repairing 
business. This company owns a nice plant 
valued at $50,000. Mr. J. A. Strickland, 
the president, and Mr. A. D. Simpson, sec- 
retary and treasurer, are thorough in busi- 
ness matters. 

Though these companies are in their in- 
fancy, I feel safe in saying that soon we 
shall hear the clanking of machinery man- 
ufactured by the Negroes of Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Thirteen years ago Mr. G. W. Jackson 
opened a small coal and wood yard on 
Tenth street with litYe or no capital. Now 
his sales average from $700 to $800 worth 
of fuel per month. 
lots with 


He owns several city 
houses, a residence on Mission- 
ary Ridge with 34 acres, well furnished 
with horses, wagons and cows. When 
asked, to what thing did he attribute his 
success, he promptly replied, ‘‘ work.’’ 

‘‘Individual push,’’ said Dr. J. P. Frier- 
son, ‘‘has enabled pay my way 
through college and at the same time to 
take care of a wife and two babies.’’ Dr. 
Frierson had been married six years before 
he decided to take a dental course. He 
graduated with first honors at MeHarry 
Medical College in a class of three. He 
has a large trade and a fine office at 8134 
Market street. 

There are several dress- 
makers and other active business women in 


me to 


hairdressers, 
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MRS. CELIA GOOD, 
Whom Mr. Crawford Mentions in His Article. 


Chattanooga, among whom Mrs. Lawrence 
and Mrs. Alexander deserve special men- 
tion. 

With a pair of bellows, anvil and a ham 
mer, Mr. R. E. Whittaker started as a 
blacksmith in 1894. 
shop at 302 W. 
bottling 


He now has a large 
Eighth street, and owns 
Nob. Mr. 
Whittaker owns seven houses and lots, hor 


works on Orchard 
ses and wagons and gives regular employ- 
ment to a number of men. 

Mr. J. M. Bynes failed in business in the 
state ago. He 
moved to Chattanooga and went right at it 
with all of his might. 


of Alabama some years 
Being heavily in- 
volved in debt he was sometime getting 
straight. He 
nice grocery store at 819 Frank street, a 
Mr. 
a Christian 


now owns and conducts a 


nice home and other property. 3ynes 
is a thorough race man and 
gentleman. 

Born a slave and losing her husband 
from exposure in the Union army, was the 
fate of Mrs. Celia Gool’s early life, but by 
persistent effort she learned to read and 
write intelligently, and for twelve years she 


has conducted a large boarding house at 
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2214 West Ninth street, and is said to be 
as wealthy as any colored citizen in the 
city. 

Mr. J. M. Easterling, the tailor, began 
by serving seven years apprenticeship at 
$1.50 per week. At the end of the seven 
years he went into business for himself in 
1899. 
to $2,000 per year. 
the Chattanooga Car and Machine M’f’g. 
Co. 

In the person of Mr. J. A. Strickland, is 
found a man of sterling business qualities. 
He began business thirteen years ago with 
a partner but aftertwo years found himself 
unsuccessful. Undaunted, formed a 
new partnership and after six years his in- 
ventory showed $800 on the right of the 
ledger. Soon after this he entered business 
on his own account and in five years he has 
purchased four lots, with two dwellings, 
one store and is now a large stockholder in 
the Rising Sun Mfg. Co. He is president 
of that company. 

After working seventeen years for one 
railway company, Mr. J. B. Fagala began 
a grocery business at 800 East Eighth street, 
in 1896. 


His trade now ranges from $1,500 
He is also secretary of 


he 


He hasa well established business 
now and has a large commission trade be- 
tween Chattanooga and New Orleans; is 
treasurer of the Rising Sun Mfg. Co. and 
has real estate holdings valued at $5,000. 
Mrs. Fagala is accomplished in business 
matters and is of great service to her hus- 
band. 

Mr. J. F. Trimble began as an apprentice 
in the foundry a little more than five years 
ago and isnow owner of a beautiful -uburb- 
an home. 
cery business at 329 West Ninth street. 

Among the many young men who are 
forcing their way to the front, may be men- 
tioned Mr. S. S. Wester at 117-119 Grove 
Street, the proprietor of a neat grocery 


He conducts a well paying gro- 


Store and ice cream parlor with his city ba- 
kery in the rear. 
Mr. A. W. Woods came from Cincinnati 
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A Chattanooga Business Man. 


to Chattanooga in 1892. His entire posses- 


sions were afew clothes and one cent in 


money. A gentleman called him into a 


tailor shop and offered an opportunity to 
go into business. Mr. Woods at first hesi- 
tated, though he had worked at the trade 
in different cities, then he acccpted the pro- 
posal to pay $28 for the shop in three 
weeks. The first work that he did was to 
clean up and scrub the shop. In six days 
he had made the $28 and in eighteen months 
had five hundred dollars to his credit. His 
shop is one of the best in the city. 

I am unable to furnish a list of the enter- 
This 
can be said of the business Negroes of 
that 


shoulder with those of any city of similar 


prises with their valuation. much 


Chattanooga, they rank head and 


size in the country. 





The Carrie Steele Orphanage 


By Mrs. Gussie Mims Logan, Matron 


This institution represents in its begin- 
nings and 'work the consecration, pupose, 
faith and devotion of its chief founder, Mrs. 
Carrie Steele Logan. She was a woman of 
undaunted courage and a burning zeal todo 
something for the good of suffering human- 
ity. She had served as matron of the 
Macon Depot, Macon, Ga., sixteen years, 
and in the same capacity at the Atlanta 
Union Depot twenty years, and was deeply 
impressed with the need of doing something 
for the poor and outcast children of her 
race. Finally she conceived the plan of or- 
ganizing an orphanage for the care of or- 
phans and indigent children. 

The first circular issued in behalf of the 
orphans contained the names of some of the 
best citizens of this State. Among them 
were Senator Joe E. Brown, Senator A. H. 
Colquitt, Gov. John B. Gordon, Bishop At- 


ticus, G. Haygood, Hon. W. A. Hemphill, ~ 


Hon. Henry W. Grady, Bishop Jos. S. Key, 
Hon. A. P. Woodman, Hon. Chas. D. Hill, 
W. E. P. Chamberlin and others. 

She was materially helped and encour- 
aged by her husband, Mr. Joseph Logan. 
Mr. Logan put into the enterprise time, 
strength, money—and, in fact, he and his 
wife sacrificed nearly all of their property 
to erect the present building occupied by 
the orphans. 

From well-known facts these two Chris- 
tian founders and workers in this orphan- 
age did not go into this project to make 
money, on the contrary they went into it to 
spend money, and not only this, but time, 
strength and life. And they have accom- 
plished their purpose. 

The present building was erected with 
contributions received from the public and 
from the personal gifts and the sacrifices of 





MRS. GUSSIE MIMS.LOGAN, 
Matron, Carrie Steele Orphanage. 


the founders, even to the extent of mort- 
gaging their own property. It stands upon 
a four-acre piece of ground that belongs to 
the city at this time, but was fenced in by 
Mrs. Steele. 

The charter was given October 15, 1888, 
and the contract between Fulton county 
and Mrs. Steele leasing to her three and a 
half acres for ten years was signed June 28, 
1889. An extension contract was drawn up 
by the mayor and city council November 
26, 1889, whereby its lease was extended to 
ninety-nine years instead of ten. 

Mrs. Steele had begun the work with five 
orphans in a two-room house which she had 
built prior to the present three-story brick 
structure. 

In describing the purpose of this home, 
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no better words can be used than the words 
of the founder. She said that it was her 
purpose to erect a home for the hundreds 
of poor children, where they will be brought 
up to habits of usefulness and taught in- 
dustry and economy that will last them 
through life. 

Our children are not hot-house orchids 
that bloom with nursing; they are wild ol- 
ives, and must be made wholesome by long 
and patient grafting and planting. 

There are scores and hundreds of indi- 
gent Negro children in the State of Geor- 
gia, and when to this number are added 
those infantile vagrants too small for civil 
punishment and the outcasts who must be 
provided for if they are to be prepared for 
life and kept out of the chain-gang, the 
number for this home as was prepared is far 
smaller than the capacity of our present 
building. 

The Atlanta Constitution thus speaks of 
the possibilities of the home: ‘‘ This is one 
institution which should appeal especially 
to Southern people, as it is intended to make 
the children put into its keeping honest, in- 
dustrious and law-abiding workingmen and 
women—the kind that by their labor make 
the community better off for their pres- 
ence.’’ 

Further, the home is to take the place of 
a parent’s home so far as possible in,the 
lives of these poor unfortunates, and do for 
them in Christ’s name what a Christian 
home should do for its children. 

The work of the home cannot be well put 
into figures, but a simple outline may be 
given under the following summary : 

ist. Training in morals and religion. The 
orphanage is Christian in its origin. 

2nd. Teaching the rudiments of an Eng- 
lish education. We believe that this is 
necessary to good citizenship as well as pure 
morality. 

3rd. Domestic training. We 
special effort to train our needy ones in the 
arts of plain sewing, dressmaking, cooking, 


make a 
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housecleaning, gardening, a knowledge of 
tools, etc., etc. 
those who come to us from swelling the 
ranks of the vagrants or ,the’ dependents 
upon the charity-loving public. 


It is our purpose to keep 


4th. Finding homes for them when they 


are prepared in age and character to leave 


the orphanage. The number cared for and 
trained from the beginning of the home is 
about five hundred. 

Through the weary years, the founder 
and workers in the home have been com- 
pelled to undergo privations in every line of 
life. The yearly stipends of the city and 
Fulton county, together with occasional 
gifts of generous friends in the city, among 
whom may be mentioned Captain Torrey, 
Inmons Montag and others, and the dona- 
tions of churches, have enabled the work- 
ers to weather the storm and partially keep 
comfortable. The increasing Jnumber fof 











The Carrie Steele Orphan Home 


dependents and the many needs of the home 
have kept the children and their workers 
not far from suffering. 

Under the painstaking care of the matron 
the children are made as comfortable as 
possible, but their many wants are still un- 
supplied. The matron, with her assistants, 
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A‘Group of Orphans at the Home 


have by the deft use of their needle been 
able to keep the inmates in a fair and neat 
condition. But the suppliesare exhausted, 
the home is in need of bedding, mattresses, 
chairs, clothing, shoes, and in the words of 
the Atlanta Constitution: 

‘*Clothing, sheets, pillow-casing, towel- 
ing, mattresses, and in fact anything that 
is needed in an institution of this kind will 
be gladly received and put to service. A 
visit to the home will at once create an in- 
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terest in the work and will insure a contri- 
bution, however small, toward the support 
of the work.’’ 


It is the purpose of the superintendent, 
Mr. Joseph Logan, and his wife to put the 
home in a comfortable condition and thus 
make it a home indeed for the little ones. 

We appeal to the kind-hearted and benev- 
We ask 
for gifts from among the articles enumer- 
that they 
may carry on the work so nobly begun. 

We shall be glad to receive from individ- 
uals and churches, missionary barrels and 
any other articles to save the children from 
suffering and from a life of dishonor in the 
chain-gang. 


olent people to come to our relief. 


ated above, and also of money, 


All contributions should be 
sent direct to Mr. Joseph Logan, Superin- 
tendent of Carrie Steele Orphanage, At- 
lanta, Ga 

Governor Terrell, of this State, and many 
of the leading citizens have spoken in the 
highest terms of our work. We have an 
able and honest board of trustees, and any- 
thing sent to the orphanage will go to the 
orphans. 


The Hill of Difficulty 


By Silas X. Floyd 


While passing through the world one day, 
Upon my work intent, 

There loomed in front a towering hill 
Right on the way I went ; 

And when I stopped to look and sigh, 
Doubt brought discouragement. 


‘*You cannot cross that great high hill--- 
What is the use to try? 

Why not go back ? 
*Tis best to turn and fly !’’ 

And as Doubt reasoned thus with me, 


Why not give up? 


I sat me down to cry. 


I sat and cried and cried and cried, 
Hoping some one would come, 

And take me o’er that awful hill 
Which was so troublesome ; 

But crying could not move that mass--- 
No; not in Christendom. 


Suddenly inspiration came, 
And I, no more aghast, 

Just knit my brows and clinched my fist 
And moved along so fast, 

That when I turned old Doubt was gone, 
And Difficulty pass’d. 
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The Afterglow of the Women’s Convention 


By Mrs. Josephine B. Bruce. 


I sat in the depot of a great Southern city 
waiting for my train to take me even far- 
ther into the South. 
tion was called from the magazine under 


Suddenly my atten- 


my eye to an eager expectant, thrifty youth 
(not yet evolved, perhaps), by the ques- 
tion: 

tote ?’’ 
unkempt and unclean youth, possibly ten 


‘Lady, has you got all dose bags to 
I looked up and saw an illy clad, 


years of age, who had evidently been rudely 
thrust upon the world and his own resour- 
ces to secure such precarious living, as his 
wits and readiness to serve in insignificant 
matters might bring to him. 

I was on my way home from a meeting 
of the National Colored 
Women, whither I had gone with the bur- 


Association of 


den of the problem of the portion of young 
America, which this happy-go-lucky young- 
ster represents. 

He has no problem, thought I—at least 
he is conscious of none. 

But make him clean and wholesome, en- 
lightened and awakened to the knowledge 
that there are higher aims in life than ‘‘tot- 
ing,’’ and that worthy achievement is pos- 
is fitted to do 
worthy deeds, and you have not only made 


sible even for him when he 
anew man, but you have made a new world 
for this little man and have also given him 
his problem. 

The problems of these little people, prob- 
ably more than any other one thing, lay at 
the foundation of the organization of wo- 
men, which has just closed its most succes- 
ful meeting in St. Louis. 

At this, the fourth biennial meeting of 
the of Colored Wo- 
men, nearly two hundred delegates pre- 
sented credentials. 
with enthusiasm, were also present. 


National Association 


Many alternates filled 
When 


to these is added the overflowing audiences 


which greeted every session, some adequate 
idea may be gained of the general interest 
aroused by the great meeting. 
ys 
To 


meetings, the evidence of substantial growth 


one who has attended many such 
on the part of the women, is very evident. 
More clearly defined purposes, more defi- 
nite insight and finer discrimination are eas- 
ily discernible in the general conduct of 
business, in the propositions submitted for 
discussion and in the utterances generally. 

The purpose and spirit of the organiza- 
tion is iterated and reiterated in the reports 
presented by delegates, who come from ac- 
tive fields of endeavor throughout the va- 
rious states. The local work accomplished 
by clubs in the way of reforms and chari- 
ties, in the establishment of day-nurseries 
where the children of toiling mothers are 
gently cared for, and in countless ways 
giving proper direction and purpose to the 
lives of the younger generation, is quite 
the nominal. The club reports are always 
regarded as the heart and soul of the conven- 
tion, for through them and by them is im- 
pressed the soundness and the strength of 
the general effort. 

Concentration of purpose is the watch- 
word of these clubs, whose members join 
hearts and hands for service. The strength 
that comes from this union is often a mat- 
ter of as much surprise as pleasure to those 
The 


ness of new and growing strength becomes 


enlisted in the struggle. conscious- - 
the moving force and numerous are the 
ways that open to the willing minds for the 
exercise of the new-found power. 

The biennial meeting affords a constant 
When 


the time comes around to make report of 


stimulus for uninterrupted activity. 


stewardship, none could endure to have the 
condemnation of the slothful servant heaped 
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upon her head. The new found pleasure 
in doing something really worth while is 
quite sufficient as a motive power to keep 
things going, and the effectiveness of ef- 
forts for good, easily find compensation in 
the genuine satisfaction that efforts in right 


In the July convention very evident prog- 
ress was displayed in the method and man- 
ner of disposing of the business of the meet- 
ing. A very considerable amount of im- 
portant business was undertaken and dis- 
patched with intelligence and rapidity. 

There was readier understanding of the 
significance of many propositions 
brought forward for discussion and action; 
disclosing the fact that women are think- 
ing all the year around; that they are stud- 
ying the various questions pertaining to the 
local as well as the general work, and are 
thus enabled to bring their well digested 
opinions to bear effectively upon all matters 
submitted tothe convention. Thus to their 
proverbial clearness of insight-intuition, 
women are adding the reasoning faculty, 
and calm judgment is supplanting the ex- 
cess of emotion with which women are gen- 
erally charged. 

While at no moment did the interest and 
earnestness lag, yet it was upon election 
day that there was a great outpouring of 
enthusiasm which will not soon be forgotten 
by all who had the privilege and pleasure 
of participating in the demonstration. 
After the morning’s preliminaries were 
over—the arrangement of delegates by 
states, the selection of tellers and other for- 
malities attendant upon an election—a del- 
egate arose to make a nomination for the 
first office within the gift of the conven- 
tion. With deliberation, said delegate pro- 
ceeded to set forth the qualities requisite 
for the presiding officer. The speech con- 
tinued only to the point where it was dis- 
cernible that the intention was to renomi- 
nate Mrs. Yates, when there was such a tre- 
mendous outburst of applause and waving 


new 
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of handkerchiefs, after the manner of the 
Chautauqua salute, as that further speech- 
making was out of the question. However, 
as soon as the enthusiasm subsided, the 
nomination of Mrs. J. Silone Yates was 
proposed by acclamation. The renewed ap- 
plause signified the unanimity of sentiment 
on this point. Many states expressed their 
approval by seconding the nomination. 
Thus Mrs. Yates was re-elected president 
of the National Association of Colored Wo- 
men without a dissenting voice. This 
unanimous approval was a well deserved 
tribute to a most faithful officer. Mrs. 
Yates has given her strength and best 
thought to the interests of the Association 
during the past three years, the period of 
her incumbency. Great progress has been 
made in many directions. The general 
field work has been divided into depart- 
ments with a capable superintendent presi- 
ding over each department. Thus the 
work is organized and becomes tangible and 
efficient. 

Three years ago six states were federated 
—today eighteen states are federated, and 
the effort to federate other states still con- 
tinues. The increasing strength growing 
out of these state unions or federations is 
becoming an important consideration. Sym- 
pathies are widening, purposes are enlarg- 
ing, plans for work are becoming more pro- 
nounced, practicable and intelligent, and 
consequently the results attained are defi- 
nite and lasting. 

A general who commands an army needs 
companies, platoons and regiments; each of 
these divisions must have its lieutenants, 
captains and colonels to make the whole 
complete and governable. So it is with the 
N. A. C. W. Its strength and efficiency 


develop and increase as the organization re- 
solves itself into definite divisions—divis- 
ions not intended to divide, but rather to 
array in orderly fashion 
tions of the general body. 

Thirty-six states and one territory now 


the many func- 
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THE WOMAN’S PART IN 


have membership in the national organiza- 
tion. The Mormon state, Utah, sent one 
delegate—not a Mormon, however. 

There was great and pardonable pride in 
the record of achievement during the past 
three years; no wonder there was an elec- 
tion without ballots. 

The entire sessions were marked by har- 
mony and good feeling, with the result that 
much was accomplished and the convention 
ef 1904 must go down into history as a 
great event, 
the progress of colored women. 


marking a new milestone in 

One of the marked social events was the 
splendid reception given by the St. Louis 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in honor of 
the officers and delegates to the convention. 
Probably nine hundred guests were present. 
The invitations were extended only to wo 
men, and the imposing throng of noble wo- 
manhood which in gala attire filled Doug- 
lass hall parlors on that memorable occa- 
sion, made a scene which will always be 
happily recalled. 


St. Louis covered herself with glory in 


The Woman’s Part 


By Mrs. Fannie 


One of the speakers, at the last National 
Convention of the National Negro Business 
League was honest enough to make public 
confession that 


business man to his wife, and I believe that 


he owed his success as a 
if they were generous enough, the majority 
of the successful men could truthfully say 
that they too owe more to their wives than to 
any other one thing for their achievement 
as business men. 

this unseen, and often 
unacknowledged influence that makes for a 
mau’s success in the business world, that I 
wish to say a word in behalf of this silent 
partner, who concealed from the public eye 
often stands between the business man and 
bankruptcy. 


Itis because of 


Within the last few years, we have come 
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her arrangements for the convention. The 
activity and forcefulness of her clubs and 
club women made a pleasant and perma- 
nent impression upon all whose good for- 
tune it was to be there. 

Skeptics on the question of the utility of 
women’s clubs could not but be overawed 
and defeated in their contrary opinions and 
arguments by the emphatic demonstration 
of the utilitarian purposes and actual re- 
sults accomplished on all hands through or- 
ganization. 

A great body of women, representing 
many more, working in unions for the good 
of humanity is a most worthy spectacle; the 
spirit which gives birth to the united effort 
is broad and noble. The deeper aspects of 
the growing unity among women must be 
more fully understood before the full meas- 
ure of merited appreciation can be accorded 
their efforts. 

It is a long from ‘‘toting’’ to the 
National Colored Women, 
but the road is opened and it may be trav- 


way 


Association of 
eled. 


in a Man’s Business 
Barrier Williams 


to feel a new pride and a strong sense of 
confidence in the future of the Negro race, 
because of the fine courage and wonderful 
success Our men are gaining everywhere as 
men of business integrity and influence 

Indeed we have all been thrilled at times to: 
hear that some of our business men are gain- 
ing everywhere as men of business integrity 
and influence. Indeed we have all been 
thrilled at times to hear some of our business. 
men relate how they have conquered preju- 
dice and all kinds of adversity in their striv- 
But a 
doubt is raised in some quarters as to whethet 
they merit all of this unqualified praise. 
Are they not inclined to forget the brave 


little woman behind the scene whose whole 


ings to build up large enterprises. 


life, through sacrifice, finer instinct and. 
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prayers have been mucha part of their 
business succes as the more tangibie things 
of bargain and sale? If these same busi- 
ness men were to take pencil in hand to 
make an inventory of their assets and all 
the factors that have entered into their suc- 
cessful business career and leave out the 
wife, daughter or the girl book-keeper they 
would be sadly lacking a true sense of real 
values. 

Now if we attempt to answer the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What is a woman’s part in a man’s 
business,’’ there is a sentimental as well as a 
practical answer that might be given, and 
one is quite’as important as the other, be- 
cause the intangible things of the spirit are 
sometimes more real, than the things we 
perceive by the senses. 


For example, 


what is business? Is it merely the things 


that some one has and that some one else 


wants? Is it mere money, checks, accounts 
and exchange of commodities? It seems to 


me that it means something deeper and of 


If be- 
hind all this passion and strife to have and 


more permanent value than all this. 


to hold or to buy and to sell, there is no 
finer motive than the mere piling up of 
profits—no love of wife, child or home— 
no incentive to make those who are near 
and dear to them participate in their suc- 
cess, business would be a very cheap and 
vulgar thing indeed. A man either goes 
up or down according to the incentives that 
lie behind his ambitions and efforts. If it 
be his honorable ambition to be worthy of 
a worthy woman; to educate a promising 
son or daughter and to establish a respected 
family name, all his energies and talents 
will be strained to the uttermost to battle 
against all possible failure or disappoint- 
ments. that these 
sentimental considerations are as much a 
part of a man’s business career as fresh 
air, good sanitation and good government 


are the essential conditions of the physical 


It must appear then 
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world and the government under which he 
lives. 


There is still another view concerning 


the importance of the colored woman's part | 


in the business affairs of our men in 
future. 


the 
In the first place, we are living, 
in what may be called, a woman's age, 
The old notion that woman was intended 
by the Almighty todo only those things 
that men thought they ought to do, is fast 
passing away. and in this 
country, a woman’s sphere is just as large 
make it and still be true 
finer qualities of soul. Her 


stantly becoming larger and fuller of the 


In our day, 
as she can to her 
world is con- 


things tbat are spiritual and beautiful by 
virtue of influence 


participation in human affairs. 


her wider and larger 
Man is 


coming less savage and woman more posi- 


be- 


tive in raising the standards of human living. 
Sex lines in the professions and_ business 
are giving way to the increasing demands 
conscience in 


for more intelligence and 


human affairs. Of course a woman must 


always be a woman, but nature’s laws, and 
not mere prejudices must fix the boundary 
lines to her ambitions and 


mind, aspira 


tions. 
this view 
point of her larger vision and opportuni- 


Looking at women then from 
ties, what can we say of her possibilities in 
the business development of our race? 

Ido not think it that 
the American Negro woman isthe most in- 
I do not 
say this in any boastful spirit, but I simply 


too much to say 
teresting woman in this country. 


mean, whose 
She has 


no history, no traditions, no race ideals, no 


that she is the only woman 
career lies wholly in front of her. 


inherited resources and 
She is 


who is 


no established race 


character. the only woman in 


America almost unknown; the 


only woman for whom nothing is done; the 
only woman without sufficient defenders 
when assailed; the cnly woman who is still 
outside of that world of chivalry that in all 
the ages has apotheosized woman kind. 
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Wars have been declared and fought for 
women; governments have been established 
and developed in the name of woman; art, 
literature and song have all conspired to 
make woman little less than angels, but 
Colored 


women share in no practical way, and in- 


they have all been white women. 


deed are not included in those ideals and 
creations and since time began have been 
the inspirations and motives of man’s su- 
premest efforts and ambition. 

Alas, what a cheap and common thing 
would this life be and how unspeakably in- 
significant would the status of womankind 
be to-day had not all the world of man 
made her the one object, nay the shrine of 
his most passionate devotion. Yet colored 
women must face an age in this part of the 
world, that insists that they shall not be 
included in this world of exalted and pro- 
tected womanhood. 

We that the high 


privilege of the Negro business man to lift 


believe it is to be 


the colored woman up and out of her hate- 
shall be 


because she is a woman 


ful obscurity until she known, 


loved and exalted 
and not be despised and mistrusted simply 
because she is a black woman. 

AsI understand the significance of the 
progress of the successful Negro business 
man, it is that in his increasing business 
relationship with the white race he is open- 
ing up a new and respected way of contact, 
a contact that will give usa kind and ex- 
tended acquaintance with the white race 
that we have never before had. If our 
men can obtain and hold the acquaintance 
and confidence of the business world, they 
will be in a position to conquer more pre- 
judices than we have yet been able to esti- 
mate. Colored women will never be proper- 
ly known and the best of them appreciated, 
until colored men have become more im- 
portant in those affairs of life where char- 
acter and achievements count for more than 
prejudices and suspicions. 

Every colored man who succeeds in busi- 


5 


ness brings his wife and daugnter a little 
nearer that sphere of chivalry and protec- 
tion in which white woman finds 
shelter and vindication against every hate- 
ful presumption. 


every 


Every Negro business man who takes his 
wife into his confidence, who respects her 
judgment when deserved, who does all he 
knows how to do to exalt and idealize her 
and virtues and that of her kind, 
shall the all-sufficient 
motive for his further endeavors, is doing 


talents 
until she become 
his part to make Negro womanhood a part 
of all that is best and most beautiful in the 
world’s conception of an ideal woman. 

A beautiful home built by a man is a 
tribute, not only to his own wife and family, 
but is also a tribute to womankind 


where. 


every- 
Every girl well educated is a tri- 
bute to womankind. Every school house 
or hall beautifully adorned and furnished, 
every artistic window placed in a church, 
as a memorial to wife or daughter, is a 
tribute to woman, and the men who have 
done these .things, or can do them, out of 
their well earned success as business men, 
are doing their share to exalt Negro woman- 
hood in America. 

That colored women are becoming more 
and more worthy of this exaltation can 
She is making pro- 
gress and year by year is contradicting the 


The 
colored girl, like the white girl, is pushing 


be easily proven. 
cruelly false things imputed to her 


her way into every school whose doors are 
She is learn- 
ing book-keeping, stenography and busi- 
ness principles, her fingers are becoming 
deft in every trade and handicraft that is 
accessable to her, and above all she is dili- 
gently studying the smaller opportunities 
that escape the eye of the average young 
man, who is always looking for something 
large, and seldom finds it. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by this 
statement: There is a woman in Chicago, 
who knew that she knew howto do one 


not closed to her complexion. 
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thing well, and that was bread making. 
One of the largest stores in the city em- 
ployed her by the week asa cook. She 
understood her business so well that her 
bread making increased the business of the 
store so much, that it became the founda- 
tion of a new and important department of 
the store, and to-day that colored woman 
directs the work only, while several white 
girls are employed and kept busy making 
and selling the goods made under this wo- 
man’s directing skill. 

Another colored women in Chicago be- 
gan some years ago, on a small scale, to do 
hair work. From a small beginning, 
has a well 


she 
that 
This 
woman began this business at a time when 


now established business 


gives employment to several women. 


there were no examples of what was pos- 
sible in this line of trade. 

There are now many sensible young 
women in our large cities who have stopped 
worrying over the fact that they cannot get 
employment as clerks in department stores 
and have made family sewing such a well 
that they make several 
times the salary paid to white clerks, and 


the moral and sanitary conditions of their 


paid profession, 


environment are certainly much better. 

As a further evidence of how our young 
women are trainlng themselves for service 
in Negro business enterprises, it can be 
truthfully said that it is no longer neces- 
sary for a colored business man, in any kind 
of business, to employ white girls as ac- 
countants or clerks, as he can always secure 
a competent colored girl, if he so desire. 
It may also be added that wherever these 
colored girls are found alert and intelligent, 
the business man can feel quite sure that 
his interests are being protected and that a 
thirst for whisky, cigars or racing does not 
threaten his cash box. 


I believe that the colored woman has as 


fine an aptitude for business as any other 
woman in the world, and making all due 
allowance for her limitations, she is en- 
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gaged in as great a variety of occupations 
as any other class of which is 
another proof of her aptness and versatility. 

The Negro woman is really ‘the new 
woman of the times, and in possibilities the 
This 
is the woman who is destined to play an im- 
portant part in the future business man’s 
career. 


women, 


most interesting woman in America. 


Indeed she is to be the conservative 
force inthe business of many a man whois 
today prosperous and hopeful. Many a time 
he will turn to her in distress when, through 
over confidence or display, his credit is 
gone and bankruptcy is staring him in the 
face, to find his heart 
sight of many dollars, 


the 
she has _ stealthily 
saved out of the surplus, he was trying to 


gladdened by 


throw away. 

There need be no fear that because of her 
larger participation in the business affairs 
of life, that the colored woman will lose her 
power and influence as a wife and home 
maker. A woman hasa large degree of 
adaptabilitity and hence is capable of doing 
almost everything that a man can do be 
sides doing what isstrictly a woman's work. 

The progress of the colored woman is 
normal. In our development as a race, the 
colored woman and the colored man started 
even. The man cannot say that he is bet 
ter educated and has had a wider sphere, 
for they both began the 
time. They have suffered the same mis- 
fortunes. 


school at same 
The limitations put upon their 
ambitions have identical. The col- 
ored man can scarcely say to his wife ‘'I 


been 
am better and stronger than you are,’’ and 
from the present outlook, I do not think 
there is any danger 
far 


of the man getting 
ahead. It is this 
equality of condition and training that col- 
ored women are destined to share 
intimately in the management of Negro 
business enterprises, than is true of any 
other class of women. 


very because of 


more 


As a concession to any doubts that may 
arise as to this optomistic view of the value 
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THE WOMAN’S PART IN A MAN’S BUSINESS 


| 


bof colored women, I will admit that I have 
| been talking only of that type of colored 
woman who represents the farthest reach of 
progress amongst us. Her heart is being 
} purged from the dross of a hated bondage, 
* her mind is alert and she sees and feels, as 
no one else can, the whole range of baleful 
influences that shut her out of one half of 
the better world of love and beauty. Her 
deft fingers are on every pulsation of pain 
and progress of the narrow world in which 
work. She is the one 


she must live and 


RUN, BROTHAH TURKEY, RUN! 
By Silas X. Floyd 
| Thanksgivin’ Day is close at han’, 
Bettah run, Brothah Turkey, run! 
Right now A’n’ Dinah’s a-cleanin’ o’ de pan, 
Bettah run, Brothah Turkey, run! 
Now, d’aint no time fur to ax me why ; 
1 kf you don’t run, you sho gwine die; 
, Ef I wuz you, I spec’ I'd fly! 
Bettah, run, Brothah Turkey, run! 


Dey's a-whettin’ de knife on the great big stone, 
Bettah run, Brothah Turkey, run! 

You needn’t to think dey’ll let you ‘lone, 

Bettah run, Brothah Turkey, run! 

} I nevah seed sich a gump ez you, 

A-struttin’ ’round hyar, an’ a-gobblin’, too, 

An’ soon dey’ll nab you---to roas’ er to stew! 


Bettah run, Brothah Turkey, run! 


I tell you Brothah Turkey, you makes me mad, 
Bettah run, Brothah Turkey, run ! 

You gwine lose dat life you thought you had, 
Bettah run, Brothah Turkey, run! 

De preachah’s a-fastin’ all dis day--- 

} To leave mo’ room fur to put you away ; 

In spite o’ dis warnin’---Is you gwine stay? 

Bettah run, Brothah Turkey, run ! 
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woman in America, who must find her en- 
joyment in contemplating the remote future 
and not by living in a joyous present. She 
must view the promised land of a better 
and juster age than ours and not aspire to 
enter it. 

Yes she is a woman of love—a woman of 
honor, a woman whose vision of the true, 
beautiful and good lends enchantment to 
With the interest of this kind 
man’s business 


her being. 


of woman in a he cannot 


fail, and without her he has already failed. 


Dah's a heap o’ fools, but you beat’s ‘em all, 
Bettah run, Brothah Turkey, 

F’m de choppin’-block yo’ head's gwine fall, 
Bettah run, Brothah Turkey, 


Good-bye, Brother Turkey, fare-you-well ! 


run ! 
run ! 


I’s done my duty ez you kin tell! 
But w’en you’s cook’d, I won't wait fur de bell--- 


Bettah run, Brothah Turkey, run! 





TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Lives of poor men oft remind us 
Honest toils won’t stand a chance ; 
The more we work there grows behind ns 
Larger patches on our pants 


On our pants once new and glossy 
Now are stripes of every hue, 

All because subscribers linger 
And don’t pay us what is due. 


Then let us be up and doing, 
Bring your mite however small, 
Lest when snows of winter strike us 
We shall have no pants at all. 


—S. C. Standard 











An Open Forum 


Mr. Daniel Murray’s article in the September number of our Magazine has certainly evoked wide 


spread comment. 


The press of the country has given the article a careful analysis and many are the 


letters that have been received at our office commending the plan of relief offered by Mr. Murray. This 
is a critical period in the history of the American Negro, and we are earnestly seeking for the path that 


leads to honorable peace for the race. 
What shall it be? 
whole race for mutual protection. 
readers, white and black, 


us. 


m the subject? 


right to reject any article that does not in our judgment seem appropriate to our columns. 


Something must be done to dispel the darkness that hovers over J 
Mr. Murray proposes an industrial convention to effect an organization of the 
Read his article in full in The Voice for September. 


What say our 


We throw open the columns of our Magazine as a forum 
through which this matter as well as others can be discussed pro and con, 


Of course we reserve thx 


No letter 


containing personal abuse, bitter prejudice-stirring sentences, no vindication of any educational propa 


gan ! 
the point.—The Editors. 

Lik2s the Diagnosis but Not the Antidote. 
EDITOR VOICE OF THE NEGRO, 

DEAR SIR :—I have just read with much interest 
the paper by Mr. Daniel Murray—The Industrial 
Problem in the United States and the Negro’s Re- 
lation to it. It appeals to me as the 
the subject that has 
The statement of the case is so clearly 


one most 


striking contributions to 
appeared. 
and forcefully made that it is in itself an argument 
for its soundness and validity. He demonstrates 
conclusively to my mind his basal proposition--- 
‘*Great as is the right of suffrage, it is secondary 
to the right to labor---the right to earn one’s bread, 
which involves the right to live at all.”’ 

So much for the diagnosis---but as to the anti- 
dote. 


opinion, 


Here there is likely to be difference of 
In one part of his paper the writer im- 
pliedly condemns the strike spirit in white people, 
vet in another part he recommends it to Negroes. 
I believe that ‘‘to go on half rations for ten days, 
giving up every form of labor and devote the time 
to prayer,’’ is not only impossible for so large*%a 
population scattered over so extended an area as 
the Scuth, but inadvisable. Strikes now-a-days 
accomplish but little; they strike, and strike out. 
A peaceful appeal to the enlightened conscience 
and judgment of mankind is in the end more 
effective. Victories of peace are bigger than those 
of war. The race problems must be solved through 
patience and industry. Their teaching is not revo- 
lutionary but evolutionary. We must ‘‘ Work out 
our salvation.’’ Prove your worth and it will be 
recognized. It takes time. It takes time. History 
teaches us, it takes time! 
JOHN W. HUBERT, 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama. 
September Io, 1904. 
Wants the Convention Called. 

EDITORS, VOICE OF THE NEGRO, 


GENTLEMEN:—The September number of The 
Voice of The Negro is a magnificent issue. Truly, 


\ to the disparagment of other earnest, honest men will be accepted. 





Letters must be brief and t 


it is, The Voice of the Negro pleading for Right 
Justice and Humanity. The article on ‘The In 
dustrial the United States and the 
Negro’s Relation to it,’? by Mr. Daniel Murray, is 
timely. Mr. Murray hits the nail squarely on the 
head, and if his plans are carried out by the Negro, 
the Negro will be respected as a citizen and man 


Problem in 


Let’s have the conference and organize a National 
Race Organization on practical lines, as outlined 
by Mr. Daniel Murray. 
Yours for success, 
MAGNUS L. ROBINSON, 
Alexandria, Va. 


Reckons that the Plan in Operation Would 
Cost Life. 


EDITORS, THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO, 
ATLANTA, GA,, 

DEAR SIR:—I beg to state that I have read the 
article from Mr. Murray with unabated interest, 
and it has the most practical ring about it of any- 
thing I have seen of the many things suggested to 
bring about the end we desire; but it will cost 
many a life, as the enemy will kill every organizer, 
and I am a member of seventeen organizations and 
I know our people are not intelligent enough to 
rightly comprehend the matter. I favor it and I 
favor it most heartily, for we cannot much longer 
exist here under the present conditions. God 
helps those who help themselves, and this plan of 
Mr. Murray’s is certainly practical. I shall repro- 
duce the article soon and give you credit. 

You are certainly getting out a fine Magazine 
and you ought to make a tour in its interest. 
Should you come this way, you can rely upon our 
assistance in getting you a large crowd. 

Yours, 


A. N. JOHNSON. 
Mobile, Ala. 
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PART II. 


In concluding this examination of the in- 
dustrial problem, began in the September 
Voice, I shall give more attention to the 
educative side than in the first instalment. 
iI would fail ignominiously in my effort 





were I to neglect at this moment to seek to 
impress upon all the necessity for thrift, 
since upon the thrift and accumulations of 
the present century must rest the possibil- 
ities for success of the next and each suc- 
ceeding generation. All study and intellec- 
tual progress depends largely upon leisure 
time to devote to them, therefore it should 
a’ the ambition of 


great measure of financial independence as 


every one to secure as 


Ppossible that he may be able to assure his 
Schildren the leisure and support necessary 
If 
Hthe sons and daughters of today are to be 


while they are improving their minds. 


» equipped for the battle of life, no matter in 
what calling, they must be supported while 


< de 


os 


receiving their training. ‘‘It is what thee’ll 

spend, my son,’’ said an old Quaker mer- 

‘not what thee’ll make, which will 
decide whether thee’s to be an independent 
man or not.’’ 
and the pounds will take of themselves,”’ 
was Franklin’s advice. 

John Jacob Astor akways regarded the 
habitual small expenses, generally regarded 
asa mere trifle, as the ones most to be looked 
after, since like sands on the seashore in the 

| aggregate they amount to considerable. 
Ten cents a day is thirty-six and a half dol- 
lars a year, and gives the interest on a cap- 
ital of six hundred dollars at a low rate, so 
one who saves ten cents each day is in re- 
ceipt of the income from six hundred dol- 
lars invested. . , 

i Peter C. Brooks, who left an estate in 

Boston of millions, on being asked what 


chant, 


‘“Take care of the pennies 


The Industrial Problem in the United States 
And The Negro’s Relation to It 


By Daniel Murray 


principle he had adopted as the rule of his 
life, said: ‘‘I make it a point to mind my 
own business,’’ meaning that late and early 
he gave his mind to his business. 

The late eminent French banker, M. La- 
bouchere, was once heard to remark: ‘‘ Dur- 
ing my long business experience I have no- 
ticed that no advantage results from telling 
one’s affairs to others, since it only serves 
to create jealousy or to stimulate competi- 
tors when one is fortunate, and to gratify 
our enemies who rejoice when misfortunes 
beset us.’’ Too much boasting has been the 
ruin of many. 

Rothschild, the elder, would have nothing 
He 


those exceedingly 


to do with an unlucky man or place. 
had no patience with 
clever men who had scarcely shoes to their 
Said he: ‘'I 
Their advice sounds well but fate is against 


feet. never act with them. 


them. They cannot get on themselves; 
how can they help me?’’ 

Here in a nut shell have we the maxims, 
that strictly followed will surely lead to 
The education 


to talk will 
lie fallow on our hands lacking the capi- 


wealth and independence. 


of which we are very prone 


tal necessary to make it effective if we 
neglect the means by which capital 
be obtained. 
idle waiting to organize a company to se- 


may 
It is not necessary to stand 


cure the capital; a little business can grow 
in the same spirit that the combinations 
of many small savings grows to a huge cap- 
ital. 
Independence of Southern Cotton; Europe’s Aim. 
I state nothing new when I say, there is 
great need of the colored men of the South 
bestirring themselves in the matter of edu- 
cating their children in the use of machin- 
ery, since very quietly a formidable move- 
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ment is afoot in Europe to raise in West 
Africa all the cotton needed to run the looms 
of England, France, and the South may have 
to manipulate its own cotton to make it prof- 
itable. It is being pushed with great en- 
ergy just now in Egypt, fwhere already 
$20,000,000 has been expended on irriga- 
tion the waters of the 
Nile will be controlled: and by which it is 


work, by which 


intended to quadruple the cotton produc- 
ing area of that country. Already this 
government, as a measure of precaution, 
has put a tariff on the ‘Egyptian staple, 
which, notwithstanding the high tax, is 
being imported each year by our cotton 
spinners in New England in increasing vol- 
ume. Cotton speculation in New York is 
probably the inspiring cause for Europe’s 
action, but that does not change the fact 
that in the next ten years there is a pros- 
pect that enough cotton will be raised in 
West Africa and in India to supply all the 
looms now working in France and Eng- 
land. And from the last report made on 
the subject, the promoters said success was 
already assured for laying down at Mar- 
seilles and Liverpool cotton in large quan- 
As evidence 
of the extent of the movement, and to show 


tities at 74 cents per pound. 


that self-interest is a stronger passion than 
prejudice, I have had reproduced a scene 
more illustrative of what I am trying toen- 
force, than any language I can command 
can as adequately convey. 

The above picture is of a dinner party 
given at the‘‘Holborn,’’ London, in 1903, hy 
Sir Alfred L. Jones, K.C.M.G., president of 
the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, to a 
large company of colored men living in Lon- 
don.* Many of them being from West Africa 
where this cotton growing experiment is 
being carried forward, shows that the white 
man is ever alive to his interest. ‘To meet 
the colored guests, more than a hundred of 





* The picture Mr. Murray speaks of was so worn 
that we could not make a cutfromit. It was a 
photograph from a newspaper cut. 
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England’s most noted ‘‘Captains of Indus- 
try’’ were present, and each acted as a spe- 
cial escort to the guest assigned him. [ 
would have the thoughtful men of the South, 
white and black, catch the spirit that this 
picture conveys, since it indicates that the 
capitalist and men of affairs in England are 
stifling their color prejudice, if they have 
any, at the behest of self-interest and in a 
movement designed to secure for themselves 
industrial independence of America in the 
matter of their raw cotton supply. Cotton 
speculators have put the price of American 
cotton beyond the point where manufactur- 
ers abroad can live. 

At the dinner, a well-known Throgmor- 
ton street (London) banker, stated that an 
associate at a directors’ meeting told that 
he had imported from Washington, D. C., 
a colored stenographer, and that the man 
had done more and better work in every 
sixty minutes than his English clerk had 
done in a whole day. 

The Black Man of the South Must be Educated as 
a Matter of Self-Interest by the Whites 

It is said that Louis XI of France was 
insane; that he was a madman, and I am 
not justified in disputing the statement. It 
is interesting to note, however, the pecu- 
liar method of his madness. He held that 
selfishness was at the bottom of every hu- 
man action and that no one was free from 
He held 
that it was of little moment to pray to the 
Virgin Mary as anintercessor at the throne 
of grace, but to appeal to her self-interest; 
therefore he made her a colonel of one of 
his When in ill-health he 
sought relief by giving liberally to churches 
and to the priest, imploring the priest to 
intercede with the saints and Virgin Mary, 
he always urged them to invoke their favor 
by conciliatory promises. The people of 
that time said he was insane; probably he 
was, but we today see the world moved by 
the same principle. But let me suggest 


this vice, not even the angels. 


regiments. 


the remedy needed in connection with the 
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THE INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM 
foregoing. First, I wish to call attention 
to the fact that no matter how great the 
knowledge or learning possessed by man, 
there are but two mediums by which that 
knowledge can be given back to the world, 
or be made manifest—that is by the tongue 
and hand. Noone has any other means. 
All the education or knowledge acquired by 
any individual must ever remain a sealed 
were, Within 
the hand 
known 


book, as it him ; for 


the facility 


except 
afford 
in making the 
The back 


nothing, yet they are of great assistance to 


and 
the 


OY e@al 


tongue 
to 


can give 


same 
world. eye 
the individual in acquiring knowledge, and 
with that their functions cease. Assuming 
it as conceded that the hand and tongue are 
the only two members of the human body 
that can render available to the world the 
accumulated wisdom that ages of time and 
experience have tested, and confirmed as 
worthy of emulation and in every respect 
beneficial to mankind, the question of edu- 
the 
duces itself in large measure to a determina 
the 
Now, in determining this ques- 


cation it follows from foregoing, re- 


tion of the usefulness of two members 
spoken of. 
tion, we need only look out upon the ma- 
terial world and view the great buildings of 
which we have so many examples around 
us; the great monuments, statues, bridges, 
railroads, telegraph, telephone, phono- 
graph, the mining of metals and minerals, 
machinery of all kinds and every human de- 
vice to shorten labor or annihilate distance; 
to dig, to paint, to print, to chisel, to carve, 
to plow the ocean in ships and connect its 
waters by canals; to chain the lightning, to 
dispute the domain of the sea by dykes, to 
water the earth by irrigation, thus gaining 
ascendancy the 
drouth and dispensing with rain. 


over clouds, defeating 
In every 
human agency or activity the hand is the 
important factor, while the tongue can only 
impart directions, and may be dispensed 
With in that particular as is done in the 


work of the dumb and blind. Now, what 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


7) 
on 
a 


kind of education is most needed by man— 
that which can be given back tothe world by 
the tongue, or that which can only be given 
back by the hand? 
faculties of the hand must carry conviction 


The bare recital of the 


to every thinking, unprejudiced man, that 
so important factor in human progress can- 
not be safely neglected. And I venture to 
say now, that the reason we as a race have 
not been able to acquire a larger share of 
the world’s wealth is because our educa- 
tion does not fit us to take places in the in- 
dustrial market where wealth is invariably 
dispensed. Now, much has been said about 
the retarding influence of trade unions and 
the powerful aid they exert to enable preju- 
dice to exclude the colored race from prot- 
itable employment in the avenues where 
wealth is gained. I grant all that can be 
said as to the power of these two hindering 
agencies, but I feel free to assert now that 
neither of these agencies is half so potent 
as*a retarding or hindering influence, asour 
own folly in neglecting to equip ourselves 
for industrial places. We make a mistake 
in assuming that our opportunities for em- 
ployment in those lines are dependent on 
our overcoming the ill-will of those already 
employed in certain trades. Such is not al- 


ways the case. Prejudice cannot stand 
against self-interest, and if we are equipped 
and offer inducement to those employing 
they will find a way to accept our offer, if 
it is to their interest todo so. We have a 
lesson in the experience of our Hebrew 
neighbors. I venture to say the Negro is 
not more the object of dislike and prejudice 
than the Jew, and yet by shrewdly seeking 
to control all handicrafts and manufacturing 
processes, the Jew has forced prejudice to 
be silent in this country at the behest of 
self-interest. It is to the interest of the 
newspapers that thrive upon his advertise- 
ments to exclude from their columns arti- 
cles calculated to injure such good-paying 
patrons. The /ewish 


who teaches not his son a trade, is to be re- 


Talmud says: ‘‘He 
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garded as if he taught him how to steal.’’ 

It has been said that all education is but 
power in reserve. Now, there are but two 
or three things usefulin the economy of the 
wcrld that can earn for its possessor a living 
independent of the hand—the lawyerand the 
teacher; and it seems the colored race set 
out to be equipped for the one or the other 
Little com- 
ment, if any, is needed to show the folly of 


of these things and no other. 
such a course. There are always men set- 
ting up as manufacturers in a small way, 
who recognize that success for them is 
largely dependent on their ability to under- 
Con- 
sequently they are willing to employ any- 


sell the prevailing price of the trade. 


one possessing the necessary skill, if by so 
doing they find it profitable, to take advan- 
of 

equipped. 


tage such opportunities as must be 
If such opportunities have not 
been frequent in the past, it is because we 
have not encouraged seekers to apply to us 
for In 


times one must needs advertise his wares if 


the help needed. these bustling 


he hopes to sell them. One treason there 
has not been more progress for the race, is 
because so many go about their work in 
The mind is little 
engaged and gives no thought to the work 
after leaving it. 


such a thoughtless way. 


If they were educated la- 
borers, the mind would still fondly contem- 
plate the work and devise means to do a 
larger and better amount of work by im- 
proved methods. Itis a fact that nearly all 
the great fortunes that have been accumu- 
lated in this country were accumulated by 
men who began their career in the lowest 
station, often as day laborers—Vanderbilt, 
Gould, Macke, Pullman, Huntingdon, As- 
tor, Rockefeller, Carnegie and A. T. Stew- 
art were poor men, but they were specially 
fitted for the field of their activities. 

In 1890 the English parliament began an 
investigation into the causes tending to the 
depression in trade, and it was found that 
England was being undersold in many mar- 
kets hitherto previously held by her, and 
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that German goods had even invaded Lon- 
don. 


. 
Since everywhere in London where 
woolen goods and other commodities were 
sold, the casual visitor was greeted with 
‘* Made in 


and this in regard to goods previ- 


goods bearing the legend Ger- 
many,’’ 
ously held to be the especial province of the 
disclosures 


English manufacturer, these 


caused the English to bestir themselves 


and the decisions was reached to open every- } 


where in England technical schools as 
numerous as they were in Germany. A mil- 
lion dollars was quickly raised by popular | 
subscription, Lord Roseberry being one of 
the largest contributors, giving $25 ) as 
a starter. We have greater natural resour- 
ces than any other country, but it no 
do to rely upon that favor. Sine ery- 
where in this city today can be seen the } 


fatal legend of which I spoke as being s 





prominent in London. Made in Germany 
and that, too, on goods the raw material for} 
which had to be imported. With the col 
ored man, the great laboring force the 
future, educated along industrial lines 


America may successfully bid defiance to 
the world, and the colored man will be more 
highly appreciated since manufacturers will 


be less dependent upon the skilled emi- 
grants who flock to our shores and fill our 


factories to the exclusion of American born 
citizens. Why is it so now? It is because) 
the Negro has been taught to use his} 


tongue; he is great on oratory, and the| 
hand, the most important, has been left to 
do whatever it found todo, which was very 
little. 
labor scientifically; he lacks the knowledge | 


The Negro has not been taught to 


to interpret drawings or secure uniformity 
of designs with tools. It is important to 
remember that industry is the only efficient 
antidote for crime, and that all the money 
spent in manual or industrial education is 
repaid ten-fold in its ability to lessen crime | 
and strengthen the State. If man is to be 
elevated it must be by dignifying — 


The world is made up of Lincoln’s plain! 
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THE INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM 


’ as George Elliot says, ‘‘are 


the salt of the earth.’’ Just think of this, 
that the agricultural products of this coun- 
try furnish seventy per cent. of the whole 
volume of the country’s exports. By skill 
in the manipulation of machinery, by 
trained workmen and improved processes, 
Havemeyer, the sugar king, made an im 
mense fortune, selling sixteen pounds of su- 
gar at a profit of one cent. Education is 
making great strides in this country- 

greater than elsewhere in the world, the 
productive power of the people of this coun- 
try being equal to necessities of the whole 
world. An ordinary farm hand in the 
United States raises as much grain as three 
inj{England, four in France, five in Ger- 
many and six in Austria. One man in 
America can produce as much flour as will 
feed two hundred and fifty persons; whereas 
in Europe one man feeds only thirty per 
sons. These are very significant figures, 
and show the kind of education needed for 
the Negro; he should aspire to feed the peo 
ple and secure the profit arising therefrom. 
The people must eat, and prejudice can 
make little headway against the men who 
can monopolize the food products of the 
land. Therefore if the victims of a cruel 
caste system would lessen its baneful influ 
ence and in a measure defy its malignancy, 
they will seek to become independent farm- 
ers, and thus secure in their hearthsides bid 


Bishop Turner Advises a Careful Reading 
of the Article. 


EDITORS, VOICE OF THE NEGRO, 

Stks:—The September issue of The Voice of the 
Negro isa yem. ‘The article on ‘‘The Industrial 
Problem in the United States and the Negro’s 
Relation to it,’’ should be read by every member of 
the Negro race. The Voice of The Negro is the 
best Negro magazine in the country, and should 
be in every Negro home. 


Respectfully, 
H. M. TURNER. 





IN THE UNITED STATES 
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prejudice to do its worst. Those who have 
read that infamous book, ‘‘The Leopard’s 
Spots,’’ may be able to recall the violent 
harangue the author makes in one of its 
chapters to induce the men of the South to 
organize against the possession of land by 
the colored people, since he predicts the ut- 
ter failure of the Southern caste system de- 
signed to prevent the amalgamation of the 
races when obliged to match strength with 
the Negro rooted in the soil. In that case 
he points out that the Negro would be in- 
dependent; would not touch lines with the 
white man at any point where the white 
man’s prejudice could affect him; but, on 
the other hand, would hold the white man’s 
subsistence in his possession, and could dic- 
tate terms which must be accepted by the 
white man or face starvation as the alterna- 
tive. Even those who dig the gold from 
the soil are dependent upon those who till 
it. 


Commenius’ definition of education was 


profoundly philosophical. Said he, ‘‘Let 
those things that have to be done, be learned 
by doing them.’’ This grows outof the in- 
completeness of all theoretical knowledge. 
The mind and hand are natural allies. The 
mind speculates, the hand tests the specula- 
tions of the mind by the law of practical ap- 
plication. The hand expl »les the errors of 
the mind. 


WHAT IS LOVE? 


Maria Lovell answers 
‘*What love is if thou would’st be taught, 
Thy heart must teach alone ; 
Two souls with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one.’ 


And this is Father's answer 
‘* Love is a nightmare with one foot, 
Two children with one bun, 
Two turnips with a single root, 


Two cabbage heads in on 





Philosophy of Lynching 


By L. a 


There is a wilderness more dark 
Than groves of fir on Huron’s shore, 
And in that dreary region, Hark, 


How serpents hiss! How monsters roar! 


’Tis not among the untrod Isles 

Of vast Superior’s stormy lake, 
Where social comforts never smile 

Nor sunbeams pierce the tangled brake. 
Nor is it in the deepest shade of 

India’s tiger haunted wood; 
Nor western prairies unsurveyed, 

Where crouching panthers lurk for blood. 
It is the dark UNCULTURED SOUL, 

By education unrefined, 
Where all the hateful passions prowl, 

The FRIGHTFUL WILDERNESS of MIND. 


Physical persecution compared with men- 
tal persecution is as a black nimbus cloud 
to the deadly gaseous vapors of a belching 
volcano. 

When a thought is once formulated and 
promulgated it becomes more formidable 
than an hundred thousand soldiers. If you 
would perpetuate a thought, express it in a 
formula or put it into some material form. 

The formulas of the syllogism and the 
Pyramids are everlasting. It required more 
than two hundred and fifty years to confute 
the argument that the Negro had no soul, 
and hence no harm to enslave him. 

A remedy for lynching shall not be given, 
but a brief statement of the causes of that 
curse which has disgraced the annals of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, shall be 
presented. In treating this subject, in all 
my references to the white or colored races, 
let me be understood as considering the 
masses and not the splendid exceptions to 
be found in both classes. 

There are some colored people who are as 
pure and innocent as it is possible for per- 





Brown 


sons to be of whatever race or environment 
and there are white people whose very pres. 
ence is a ray of sunshine of good will and 
benevolence, and would not do any man 
whatever his 
may dwell. 


wrong race or wherever he 


Unfortunately there are others 


in both races. 

It is acommon fallacy to assign the wrong 
cause for the observed effects. 
transient causesand permanent causes, eff- 
cient and occasional causes ; 
final causes. A final cause is the object for 
which a thing is done, as the prevention of 
acrime. A formal cause is that which de- 
termines the kind or existence of a thing, 
as the organized mob. 
ient causes are those which excite the ef- 
An that 
from which emanates the force that pro- 
duces the effect. 


ficient cause. efficient cause is 
A spark of fire is an oc- 
casional cause which excites the powder to 
explode. The efficient cause is in the pow- 
der and may never be excited. 

From time to time various writers at dif- 
ferent times have cited the following causes 
Blackness of the colored 


for lynching: (a) 


man; (b) a general craze; (c) the antip- 
athy of the former master to admit the ex- 
(d 


colored man to hold office and to exercise 


slave to equal rights ; 
political rights; (e) the colored man’s ad- 
vancement in wealth, prestige and learning; 
(f) a deliberate attempt to subjugate the 
(g) to the 
tardy administration of the laws and the 


colored man to a servile class ; 


maladministration of justice. 

While all, or some, of these things, may 
exert an influence more or less potent in 
producing the effect, they are not the real 
causes for this horrible exhibition of bru- 
the 


talism and fiendishness witnessed in 
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present day. There are other causes, which, 
though transient, are real and exert a more 
potent force in exciting the efficient cause. 
Such transient causes are: 1. Newspapers 
practicing what is termed Yellow Journal- 
ism. 2. The inability of the white or col- 
ored man to submit to adverse criticism. 3. 
The fact that in the South nearly every 
white man of any ability is a rampant of- 
fice seeker. 4. 
to control by reason and the colored man 


The inability of the whites 


to be controled by reason. The white man 


reasons with a Winchester and the colored 


man reasons with a club, and in 


cases both are convinced in no other way. 


many 


These are physical reasoners, and such are 
all half-civilized people. 5. The greed of 
the church for prestige and wealth; hence 
pandering to all kinds of violations of the 
6. The false 
education of the whites which produces 
provincialism. 
by the colored man. 


laws in order to get revenue. 


7. The commission of crimes 

The real causes for lynching abide not 
with the colored man alone, but lie deep 
down in the social ocean of the white man. 
The causes we see are transient and are 
The 
natural 

The 


mob 


brought to the surface by agitation. 


real ones, or efficient causes, are 
and sociological rather than racial. 
efficient the 


spirit, or the spirit of persecution, which 


cause for lynching is 
always existed among uncivilized people, 
or in proportion to their civilization. The 
following propositions are the deductions 
of history: é 

1. The diminution in the intensity of the 
mob spirit and the diminution in the atro 
city of its manifestations indicate the intel 
lectual and moral advancement from a state 
of bestial savagery towards a state of refined 
Civilization. 

2. The spirit of persecution, or the mob 
spirit, has its origin mora//y in the disposi- 
tion of man to domineer over his fellow- 
man; intellectually in the assumption that 
his own opinions are infallibly correct. 
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Instances of the latter occur where men 
are quick to fight those who differ with 
them. 
ery. 


This spirit did not originate in slav- 
But the manner in which the south- 
ern white man conducted his State govern- 
ment during the prevalence of slavery did 
not assist him to eliminate this inherent 


It 


came to him as a relic of the savage state. 


weakness. Slavery fostered its growth. 
It would have been the height of folly to 
have attempted to govern the States of the 
South after the manner of the extreme North, 
because such would have destroyed the in- 
stitution of slavery. It was absolutely nec- 
essary for every one in the community to 
think alike or, at least, to appear to do so. 
Any one who maintained ideas inimical to 
their cherished institution was driven away 
either by force or threats. 


The people of the South did not accustom 
themselves to have their ideas challenged 
by argument or reason. It is apparent that 
a man trained in such a school of thought 
would naturally come to think himself, his 
family, and his neighbors only could be 
right and that all others should be wrong; 
they, themselves only, were created by the 
Almighty to enjoy the benefits of the laws. 
This by force of position denied the right 
to all others. This mental attitude was the 
These 
the tribal 
where such a condition was necessary. 
the tribal the 
known. The interest of the tribe alone was 


result of savage tendencies. traits 
conditions 


In 
not 


were inherited from 


state individual was 


considered. Noone was allowed to do any- 
thing which would endanger the welfare of 
the 
ately suppressed. 


tribe. If he did so, he was immedi- 
Like the wild animals of 
the forest, they resorted to physical force to 
ward off the encroachments or depredation 
of anenemy. People of undeveloped intel- 
lects, like animals, are unable to restrain 
themselves. Indeed these savage traits in 
man crop out at times even when he has 
reached a high degree of civilization and 


subjected himself to a great many restraints. 
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Today inthe Southland, if any one express 
ideas adversely to the general opinion, he 
will be suppressed, and by physical ferce, 
too, with general approval. 

It appears from history that the spirit of 
persecution returns to a land at regular in- 
tervals like an epidemic, or rather plagues 
society at the end of limited cycles. This 
This 
The dispo- 
sition to persecute was in vogue when the 


seems to be the age for its return. 
fiend is abroad in many lands. 


cavaliers, who settled in the South, came to 
this country. 

At the time they left Europe it was the 
custom of the nobility to wear arms, while 
the lower classes were prohibited by severe 
punishments from wearing the merest sem- 
blance of There continual 
lamentation welling up, bewailing the bru- 


arms. was .a 
talism of the upper classes towards the wo 
aud the of the 


Outrages on the women were frequent and 


men men lower classes. 


the oppressed people were without redress 
because their oppressors could not be tried 
by a jury of any other class than their own, 
hence went unwhipped of justice. Besides, 
these higher classes were entitled to exemp- 
tion from the rigors of the laws which were 
denied to the peasant classes. 
the boasted Magna Charta 


the dominant element and 


Indeed, even 
referred only to 
not to the com- 
mon people of England. So when these 
emigrants came to this country their minds 
were formed on these principles; hence 
their treatment of the Indian and Negro. 
These principles control them to this day. 
The law against carrying concealed weap- 
ons is only rigorously enforced against the 
black man. The administration of the jury 
system admits only one race in the jury 
box. 

On the other hand, the poorer classes of 
whites who came to this country were of the 
lowest criminal elements. They had be- 
come outcasts in their home country. They 
were enemies to society and were prejudiced 


against all organized administration of jus- 
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tice. They are just that way to the pres. 


ent day. They chafe and champer under 
of the law. These 
people constitute what is known as the 
poor whites of the backwoods and moun- 


tains. They feel, and always have felt, that 


under the restraints 


it was a religious duty to get even with so- 
ciety for the hard lot befallen them. The 
colored man being now the weakest part of 
the social organization, his vengeance is 
wreaked upon him. The country being 
thinly settled in the Southland, they have 
never been compelled to a rigid observance 
of the laws. The idea of obeying law from 
a standpoint of moral duty has never been 
taught them. Force is all they know 
These are the efficient causes for lynch- 


ing in this country. The transient causes 


only excite the elements already existing 
and ripe for explosion. The powder has 
all the elements for an explosion before the 
spark touches it. The explosiveness is not 
in the spark but in the powder. 

In sections of the country where the sav- 
avage instincts have been refined and civil- 
izing influences have control, the commis- 
sion of that most odious crime, sometimes 
charged against the victims of this scourge, 
will not arouse a lynching bee. The peo- 
ple let the law have sway. 

Now let the 
transient causes and then a few statistics 


us briefly consider some of 
as a confutation of the positions assumed 
by some writers. It is worthy of note that 
lynchings are usually preceded from twen- 
ty-four to forty-eight hours by the com- 
pliments, or condonements, of these mur- 
derous violations of the law by the yellow 
journalists who magnify a simple assault 
into a most brutal act of ravishment. Soon 
after it is announced by them that the chiv- 
alrous act was done quietly and orderly by 
unknown persons, or the best citizens of 
the place. How is it they know all these 
facts and never one of the murderers can be 
apprehended? 

The great church denominations of our 
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country so far from striving to destroy the 
Anything for 
What else but mer- 
cenary motives could have moved bishops 
in some of our great church denominations 
tocondone lynching, or openly endorse it 


revenue and prestige. 


as the most efficacious way to administer 
law in the Southland? ‘This to the eternal 
disgrace of religion and the church! 

But let me be not misunderstood; 
very much, 


much, 
comes from the fault of the col 
Sad, to admit 
it, but it is true that the colored race of this 
country constitutes the 

The iminals 


too many in 


ored man. be it remembered, 


one of criminal 


classes. number of cr are fat 


proportion to our population. 


There are many, too many instances, where 


the fiendish acts that are committed, dem 


onstrate the unabated ferocities of their sa\ 


age ancestors and blanch the cheek of the 
good of both races. But all this is not 
our fault. How can we have moral, peace 
ful, law-abiding people when such exam 
ples of howling law-breakers dwell around 
us? 


For the causes above detailed, the people 
of the Southland are, and were, 
erant in social matters, 
politics. 


very intol- 
in religion, and in 
If you will observe you will find 
there are very few different denominations 
in the South, and there were 
the war. It was the 
Southern white to 
scribe every varied 
from 


fewer before 
disposition of the 
man ostracize and pre- 
the least 
his way of thinking. 
from the plantation govern- 
ment of the slavery days.. He did not ap- 
peal to reason or the law for the redress 
of a grievance, but to his strong right arm, 
to his shot gun,or to that of his neighbors. 


who in 
the trend of 


This comes 


one 


The fact that nearly every white man in 
the South is a violent office-seeker vitiates 
the whole system of legal administration. It 
is too much to expect that a candidate for 
election or re-election should hunt down his 


constituent for the commission of a crime, 


nor to hope for a man trained to believe 
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that his class only is entitled to the protec- 
tion of the law to return 
when trying a lyncher. 


a true verdict 


That the Southern white man and colored 
man settle their quarrels killing 
antagonists these figures will clearly show: 

From ’89 to ’94, 
murders committed; 


their 


inclusive, there were 


20,555 of this rape or 


outrages gave 28 cases;, from ’94 to '99, in- 


clusive, 38,512 murders; of this 6 were 


caused by rape. Thus 


"89 to’ 


were committed 


from 99; inclusive, 59,067 murders 


outrages caused 34 and quarrels 6,24 


Lynchers assign as a reason for commit 
ting the most heinous crime of all the ages 
that it will diminish crime among the 
ored people; if not that, then no reason at 
ull is given. But this is not tru H 
and statistics show that where the most 
crimes are punishable by the death penalty 
there the most crimes are committed; and 
in these states where the more crimes are 
punished by the death penalty there the 


more murders are committed and the more 


lynchings. In the states where no crime is 
punished with death there occur no mur 
The 
number of 

the Southern States punished withthe death 


ders and lynchings. following statis- 


tics show the crimes in each of 
penalty, and the number of legal executions 


and lynchings from ’go to ’95, inclusive 


Death Legal Lynch- 

Pen. Execu ng 
SNR... cipicocrersiaicniewemsr Oe 76 96 
Alabama saicakabeneates we IS 47 113 
Louisiana. ‘ 7 32 104 
III ve tincesnrecescesaen ~« 9 17 7 
| eer ee j te) 73 
RR i ac seitsincaxncudseoednewn 1 29 22 
Worth Caronee. ...065.<.6000<05: 4 20 14 
South Carolina.........2...... 4 37 3 
i. ES Te ee 4 30 44 


It is computed that the Sie constitute 
al- 
though they form only one-twelfth of the 
population of the country, 
the Negroes furnished 
lynch law. Of the 431 


65"per cent. of the persons lynched, 


i. e., in ten years 
1,564 victims to 
lynchings in ’gt 


. 








wn 
Gn 
,? 


and ’92, 369 were in the South and 62 were 


in the North. During ’99 in twenty-six 


states there were legal executions and 


in twenty-five there none at all. In ’g9 


there were 100 persons legally executed in 
the South and 31 in the North; of these, 53 


were whites and blacks and 1 Indian. 


he) 


‘ 
4 . - . 
The crimes for which they were executed 


were: Murder, 113; rape, 17; highway 


robbery, 1. Rape constituted about one- 


eighth of the offenses. 


From ’g92 to ’99, inclusive, there were 


878 legal executions, and from ’85 to ’9g 


there were 2,406 lynchings. In ‘9g there 


were 107 lynched; 103 of these were in the 
South and 4 inthe North; of them, 84 were 
The 


Rape, 11; 


colored and 23 whites. for 


causes 


which they were lynched: rape 


and murder, 1, 


alleged rape, 6; arson and 


murder, 1; murder, 41; arson, 6; complic- 


ity in murder, 11; highway robbery, 1; 


suspected arson, 1; race prejudice, 5; in- 


flammatory language, 1; aiding a criminal 
mistaken 
known offense, 4; 


to escape, 3; identity, 1; un- 
Still 


persons speak of rape being the principal 


and no offense, 1. 
cause for lynching. ‘Taking these statis- 
tics, it is shown that rapings form about 
one-ninth of the offenses causing lynchings 
to 


give us 267 


from ’85 


this 


‘99. So dropping fractions 


will persons lynched in 
fourteen years for rape and alleged rape. 
This is about 11 per cent. of the persons 
falling victims to this nullification of the 
laws. 

Rhode Island, Michigan, Wisconsin, Col- 
orado and Ohio have 
penalty. Not 
punished 129 


abolished the death 


many years ago England 
with death. Now 
there is only one visited with this penalty. 
A writer inthe American Law Review states 
that there 


one year 


crimes 


are more crimes committed in 
American 
state than in all England, or any one of the 


continental countries. 


in one county of an 


It does not avail to point out a sporadic 
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case of lynching in the North as an excuse 
for the fiendishness of the South. 
lamentable as it may be, it is true, that 


our beautiful Southland, where the birds 


° , 
sing throughout the year, where the flow- 


ers are ever in bloom, where the Ice King 
seldom stalks his way and where the forests 
never die but fall into a sombre sleep, is 
crime ridden, and will not be relieved until 
the white man and the black man have been 
educated and cultured out of the savage in- 
stincts inherited from the tribal conditions 

Writers tell us that the pe ople of ancient 
days would betake themselves to the hills 
where they reveled in a drunken carousal 
and performed the orgies of devotion to the 
licentious Bacchus. In western Asia we 
find the people bowing in an attitude of 
Moloch, into 


whose fire-heated arms they cast their cry- 


supplication before the god 


ing babes. We denounce such as the rav- 
ings of a dark and gloomy paganism. In 
the nineteenth century every schoolboy was 
shown the horrid picture of the South Sea 
Islanders dancing about their bound victims 
at the burning stake with wild joy in an- 
ticipation of a feast on human flesh. It was 
written that the African performed similar 
rites. But the Maori and the African have 
abandoned their cannibalism. What have we 
in the western hemisphere, where it is said 
the acme of 


civilization exists, and where 


the swmmum bonum of all the ages has been 


fa) 


developed? In the West Indies we find the 


Negro Voodooist dancing and crooning 
around the blazing faggots, and as he 


passes he casts into the flames venomous 
serpents to ward off the power of some dread 
enemy. In the far west we have the Indian 
prancing and howling in wild fury around 
a great bonfire. Coiled about the Indian’s 
body we see poisonous snakes which ever 
In the 
Southland we have the white savage yelling 


and anon he casts into the flames. 


and howling in fiendish delight around 4 


human holacaust, the victim of an insane 
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idea. As the flames mount higher his en- 
thusiasm increases. 

When the Indian’s fire subsides, we find 
find him groping in the ashes to discover 
the bones of the serpents to wear as a talis- 
man to protect him from the dangers of life. 
When the flames around the human sacri- 
fice have the 
smouldering remains are there, we find the 


burned down, and only 
white savage fighting, screaming and strug- 
gling to get a single bone of a burned Ne- 
gro which he will carry home and string 


around his baby’s little neck as an amulet 


PHILOSOPHY OF LYNCHING 
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to ward off the great black monster which 
he imagines is looming in the sky. 

What a picture for the future historian 
to contemplate! All the horrors of the 
Christian persecutions, the slaughter of the 
Covenanters of Scotland, or the Spanish In- 
quisitions pale before such exhibitions of 
brutalism and savagery in a civilized na- 
tion. Will the South forever stand for this 
awful condition of things? Let us hope and 
work and pray to the end that there is in 
store in the future a higher order of things 
than now prevail. 
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The Atlanta Schools 


The Atlanta schools 
year as never before. 


are crowded this 


The public schools 


are crowded beyond description. More 
than five hundred Negro children were 
turned from its doors for lack of sittings 


and buildings. It was a pathetic sight to 
see these five hundred children with their 
parents and friends literally begging the 
City Council to secure for them the vacant 
Storr’s building for $150.00 and give them 


, must give old 


Austell 
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schooling for three months. But the city 


fathers refused and turned them 


away } 
swiftly on the plea of an empty treasury, 
Then came a statement from the whites 


that fifty white students could not be ad- 
mitted into the present high school for lack 
of capacity. Instantly 


by sort of 


Aladdin’s Lamp process the same empty 


some 


treasury poured out $10,000 to accommo- 


date these fifty students elsewhere. That 





was right ; they should be provided for and 
the Council 


great responsibilities when every man stood 


showed itself worthy of its 


to pass this appropriation. But why could 
they have not granted the small amount of 
$150.00 to rent the Storr’s building already 
furnished with and 


seats, appropriate 


$1500 to run the school for five hundred 


colored children? It isa dark mystery that 
no mind can penetrate 

The higher institutions of learning for 
the race in the city present a flourishing 
Their registration for from one 
Atlanta 


University, 364; Spellman Seminary, 550; 


condition. 


week to three weeks is as follows: 


Atlanta Baptist College, 120; Gammon 
Theological Seminary, 40; Clark Univer 
sity, 525; Morris Brown College, 650. 


Grand total, 2,249. It 
that there will be a sufficient number regis- 
tered by the Christmas holidays to run 
these figures up to 4,000. 

No other city in the world can make an 
equal showing for the race. The property 
furnishings and endowments of these insti 
up 
this strong support on the part of the race, 


tutions are in the millions, and with 
these institutions are to play an important 
The 
Negro is determined to go to school. He 


part in solving the vexed problem. 


wants to learn all there is to be learned 
He wants the kindergarten, primary school 
grammar school, high school, trade school, 
technical school, manual training school, 
preparatory school, college and the univer- 
The hands on the clock of time cat- 
not be turned back. 


sity. 
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The Carrie Steele Orphanage 

No institution among us illustrates more 
the real heart of Christianity in action than 
the Carrie Steele Orphange. It is Christ- 
ianity applied. It was a divine thought 
that entered the mind of the founder, and 
its whole history is replete with heroic 
The Great 
Teacher informed his followers that they 
would have the poor with them always, 


sacrifices and great deeds. 


and the constantly growing numbers of 
colored 
Georgia furnish an opportunity to good 


waifs, outcasts and orphans in 
men and women to make real the profession 
of a life-time. 

We call special attention to the article in 
this the Voice written by the 
matron of the institution. 


issue of 
The picture of 
its needs from personal inspection is not 
overdrawn, and we commend this work to 
The re- 
sults already achieved guarantee the wisdom 
of helping the cause and still larger results. 
The superintendent and his thoughtful 
wife, Mrs. Gussie M. Logan, the matron, 


all lovers of suffering humanity. 


have buried themselves in their work and 
are bringing forth results that tell on the 
lives of The 
arise and care for its own or else merit the 
condemnation the Scriptures 
when it saith, ‘‘He that careth not for his 
own 


these children. race must 


spoken in 


household is worse than an infidel.’’ 
We commend this institution to the philan- 
thropy everywhere as a needy and worthy 
project in our city. 





Are We Liars and Hypocrites ? 

There is nothing so popular in these days 
as a vicious attack upon the helpless Negro. 
Many men from the South would never be 
heard of or have their names in print did 
they not come forth in some bitter, scur- 
rilous and fire-eating attack upon the race 
that served him in the days of slavery. 
Politicians and rhetoricians find open ears 
all over the country for all sorts of speeches 
against this suffering Hamite. In politics, 
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Southern orators have no other stock in 
trade. Like old Cato who invariably made 


the walls ring with his famous dictum, 
‘‘Carthage must be destroyed,’’ the states- 
men, publicists and orators always say, say 
only and only say, ‘‘The, Negro is inferior 
and must be kept inferior.’’ 

But once in a while a white man, a man 
of high standing in the church of God, 
allows himself to catch the fever to say 
something novel, startling, and something 
that will get into the papers as original. A 
case in point is that of Bishop C. K. Nelson 
of the Episcopal church of Georgia. In 
the Episcopal convention in Boston, the 
charging the 
Negro race as a race of liars and hypocrites. 


Bishop is represented as 
His words are as follows: 

‘It is simply out of the question for any 
man to be rightly informed of the condition 
and progress of the Southern Negro with- 
out long residence. His manners and his 
speech cannot be interpreted by the casual 
traveler; his hopes, his ambitions, his inner 
feelings are often perfectly disguised, and 
it is an open secret that the Negro lives 
two different lives, one among the whites 
and another among the members of his own 
race.”’ 

This is a serious charge to make, and 
has all the facts it may be 
affirmed that no man is in a position to 


unless one 
make such a sweeping charge. 

Under the question of privilege, we rise 
to ask where did the good bishop get his 
information? Has his church large enough 





work—educational and churchly—among 
this people to give him sufficient data for 
this sweeping generalization? How many 
schools, colleges and churches has his de- 
nomination among the Negroes? Does he 
visit the schools and colleges of the Congre- 
gational, Baptist, Methodist and Presbyte- 
rian denominations? Has he ever visited 
and does he now visit the homes of the best 
Negro people even in his own city? Does 


he know by name and face a dozen leading 
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men of this race in Atlanta? The bishop 
says that the hopes, ambitions and inner 
feelings of the race are disguised and can- 
not be known. If he were to talk with any 
of the public school teachers of this city, or 
better still, if he were to talk with the one 
Negro rector in Atlanta he could know 
what the Negro hopes for and what his 
ambitions are. And if the bishop would 
consult his own cultured and sensitive feel- 
ings he would know what the feelings of 
his fellow-brother are. But for fear he will 
not consult these we may state in one sen- 
tence what these disguised (?) sentiments 
are. The Negro says to the world what 
Terrence, the heathen, said: ‘‘ Homo Sum 
humani nihil a me alienum puto.”’ 

The achievments of the race are the best 
commentary upon these words that express 
in succinct language their disguised (?) 
ambitions. We have the same nature that 
white men have, we covet the same things 
they covet. They longed for freedom; so 
do we. They thirsted for knowledge in all 
lines of the universe ; sodo we. They be- 
lieved that their race should not be tram- 
melled in thought, speech, research and 
power ; we believe the same things for our- 
selves. They demand that their rights be 
interpreted in fundamental law and pro- 
tected by statutory enactments; so do we 
for ourselves. They demand that in all 
places of God’s dominion a white man shall 
be treated as a man and not be discrimi- 
nated against in anything ; we demand the 
same thing for ourselves. They believe 
that they are in the image of God ; sodo we 
think ourselves. It may be said without dis- 
courtesy or invidious comparison that the 
Episcopal church that barely touches the 
Negro with the tip of its little finger is not 
the best judge of what the Negro race is or 
hopes tobe. We much prefer to hear what 
the Baptist, Congregational, Methodist and 
Presbyterian churches have to ‘say about 
the hopes and purposes of this race. These 
latter churches have spent millions and are 
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doing so yet, and are giving their best men 
and women the work in the churches and 
homes of this people. 

We are safe in declaring that they will 
not charge the race as ‘‘ living two different 
lives.’’ When we are thus charged and 
maligned, we rise to a question of privilege 
and deny the allegation. 





An Honest Confession 
We have been to the World’s Fair 
we want to 


and 
confess it to our readers, 
There are two reasons why we must take 
the reading public into our confidence as 
First, in August, when 
we published our World’s Fair number we 
were not able to advise the readers of the 
Voice to visit the 
beginning of the Exposition there were re- 


regards our visit. 


Fair. From the very 
ports of such unreasonable discriminations 
against the colored people that we were not 
In July 
we had a special correspondent to visit St. 


inclined to wish the Fair success. 


Louis, and his report which was so widely 
read in the August number of our magazine 
was to the effect that prejudice against the 
Negro was rampant at the great Exposition, 
and that the authorities were extending no 
pressing invitations to us to put in our ap- 
came to us from Mr. 
Mark Bennett, Manager of the Exposition 
Press Bureau, an urgent request to attend 
the Fair. 


pearance. There 


Our reply to him was that we 
had every reason to believe that we would 
not be treated as a man anda gentleman at 
the Fair; that we had every reason to be- 
lieve that there were unjust and unreason- 
able discriminations on the grounds; and 
that we could not afford to spend money to 
be insulted and refused at public places of 
refreshments, etc., when we could get a 
plenty of such treatment here in Atlanta 
for nothing. 
us that no such discriminations existed, 
promising that the members of the colored 
press would be treated like everybody else, 
and urging us again to come and see for 


Mr. Bennett replied, assuring 
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There is 
a great deal of race prejudice in St. Louis. 


ourself. We did go and we saw. 
It was there before the Fair started and it 
will be there when the Fair has gone. In 
addition to that we make the statement 
that the Fair started off with some very 
silly discriminations. Many of the con- 
cessionaries had drawn the color line. It 
does not appear that the Exposition author- 
ities knew about it, for as soon as the mat- 
ter was called to President Francis’ attention 
it is said that he issued orders that no 
discriminations could be 
grounds. At any rate conditions are better 
now than they were in July and August. 


tolerated on the 


and in our case, we met absolutely no dis- 
criminations, either in the eating houses or 
We feel that this 
statement is due from us in justice to the 
great Exposition, and it is given entirely 
unsolicited. The Fair is a great Interna- 
tional Show and the authorities are to be 
given due credit for rebuking silly prejudice 
at such a place. 


on the conveyances. 


Then too, we give a note in our Review 
about one of the leading attractions on the 
Pike. 


should write such a description about an 


Our readers might wonder why we 


attraction at the Fair which we gave the 
black We 
above why we went, and the description is 


eye in August. have shown 
given because we now feel that our people 
can afford to visit the Exposition. 

“The Before Day Bogie” 

This ‘‘ Bogie’’ of the Southern white 
men’s mind has almost run its race; it is 
out of breath is limping heavily. 
Many poor, deluded Negro preachers and 
teachers have 
against phantasy of 
Jesuitical white men who knew that they 
were leading these ignorant leaders into a 
ditch. These preachers and teachers have 
preached and passed resolutions against 
this direful monster (?) and have been at 
pains to show their white friends that they 


and 


been led into vociferating 


this Jack-o-lantern 
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are at one with them by berating and lam- 
basting this freak of prejudiced brains. 
This hue and cry was raised for murderous 
purposes, and it succeeded in firing the 
brain and passions of an altogether too sen- 
sitive public against the race. Asa result 
of the agitation, many lynching bees were 
organized, some suspicious Negroes were 
lynched and others were whipped and 
driven from their possessions ; and scores 
of good and unprotected Negroes were 
submission because 
they could not get away. 


cowered into animal 
This is no new line for the South. Every 
and then the press overloads its 
columns with such flaming headlines as: 
‘‘A Threatened Race War; Negroes Rising 
Against the Whites ;’’ ‘‘ Negroes Threat- 
ening the Whites ;’’ ‘‘ Negroes Menacing 
the Whites ;’’ etc., etc. This intelligence 
is flashed abroad by the Associated Press 
and the few friends of the race in other 
parts as well as in these parts shake their 
heads in wonderment and disappointment 


now 


over the undreamed brutal (?) instincts of 
the pagan African. 
‘‘ threaten- 
on the part of the 
result of such 
dreadful undertakings by them is reported 
in the same newspapers thus: ‘‘Five Ne- 
Killed; All is Quiet on the Po- 
tomac.’’ 

This ‘‘ Before Day Club’’ escapade is no 
From the day that this for- 
’ began his 
life of freedom, he has been misrepresented 
Of all of 
the charges none has struck so deeply as 
the oft repeated charge that the wives and 
daughters of the South are in perpetual 
danger of assault by the Negro. There 
have been crimes committed by beastly men 
on both sides of the fence, and neither 
party has any room to boast superiority 
over the other. The law can and should 
handle these cases, but, the crimes of a few 


But in all these ‘‘ uprisings,’’ 
ings’’ and ‘*‘ menacings’’ 


Negroes, the unvariable 


groes 


new thing. 


merly ‘‘dumb driven cattle 


at almost every step of the way. 
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white men are not charged up to the whole 
race of white men, no more should the 
crimes of a few black men be charged to 
the whole black race. 
our judgment. 


Let us be fair in 


That the race as such is immoral or 
brutal or fiendish is as far from the truth 
as that a blacksmith beat out the heavens 
above us with hishammer. And the South 
knows that all such charges come from be- 
low. We havea record for humaneness, 
faithfulness, docility, obedience to law, re- 
sponsiveness to kind treatment and a for- 
giving spirit that is not surpassed by the 
immortal Stephen, who prayed that God 
would forgive the lynchers and the mobbists 
who stoned him to death: contrary to the 
Roman law. Match the record if you can 
in all history—ancient or modern. 

Further, the Negro race is not yet equal 
to a great conspiracy ; such organizations 
require great brains long imbued with re- 
sentment for personal wrongs. It is a pro- 
duct of an upon the 
diabolical acts of cruelty against an inno- 
cent and helpless people. In the course of 
time there arises a leader from the bowels 
of the crushed, oppressed and brutalized 
people inspired with their thought and 
burning with their sense of wrong, and by 
master strokes in organization and leader- 
ship he presses the hitherto confused but 
bleeding mass into an organization for re- 
dress at any cost. But the Negro is not 
yet equal to an organization for resent- 
ment. It is still the unorganized race of 
humanity. 

On the contrary, the Caucasian, by reason 
of his long years in civilization and his 
struggle upwards has learned how to or- 
ganize and bring to pass his thoughts, even 
to the destruction of the other party. 

Up to this time, the Negroes cannot be 
charged with organizing any society except 
for benevolent and religious purposes. 
How about the whites? History is full of 
their death dealing societies. The stench of 


intense brewing 
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the bloody carcasses of the notorious Ku- 
Klux Klan is still an offense in our nostrils. 
Its track was a track of blood and its his- 
tory is a reprint of the history of the famous 
Inquisition. Only the bar of God will re- 
veal its bloody deeds. 
the ‘‘ Bull Dozers’’ who were the terrors 
by night to the recently liberated slave. 
Their whips had the crack of the undying 
slave driver’s whip. Then came the White 
League on horseback. The sight of one of 
them by night by a passing Negro was 
more ominous than the Man-on-the-White- 
Horse was to France. 


Then there were 


The tramping hoofs 
of his chargers carried eonsternation to the 
Negro family around his cabin hearth. 
Then came the White Caps—merciless, 
blood drawing White Caps. Negro farmers 
even now shudder at the word ; it sends a 
chill of horror to their souls. 

Now to rise up and charge this newly 
born creature with the powers of the in- 
ventive genius to produce a Negro mafia 
equal to that of the whites is uncomplimen- 
tary to the whites and reflective on the 
well-known history and present attitude of 
this modern Hamite. 

We do not condemn the ‘ Before Day 
Clubs,’’ but we condemn the authors of 
the name, and the charge that they exist 
we brand as false. 
well-known 


In the language of a 
theologian, ‘‘We deny the 
allegation and defy the alligator.’’ 





The Southern Campaign Against Lynching 


Never before was the Southern conscience 
aroused against the cause of lynching as at 
present. The press, and notably the At- 
lanta Constitution, has led a vigorous war- 
fare against this barbarity that is rapidly 
assuming national proportions. It is grati- 
fying that this awakening has come, and 
the whole Negro race is laid under tribute 
to the Southern press and the leaders of the 
South for these efforts to guarantee to 
Negro criminals the right of trial by jury 
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and if found guilty to be punished accord 
ing to the favors of the law. The recent 
holocaust of lynchings in Georgia, Alabama 
and Mississippi, and the strong opposition 
developed in the South against this brutal 
view fallacies 


savagery our 


hitherto proclaimed as eternal truth by our 


expose to 
enemies. First, it has been proclaimed 
that lynching is meted out for the un 
namable crime. ‘The facts as gathered 
and published in the Southern press do not 
sustain the contention. Not one in ten of 
Southern lynchings is for this actual crime 
or for a charge of the same. A Negro may 
be lynched for any trivial cause, such as an 
But 
insult on the part of a Negro would not be 


insult to a man. what is called an 


noticed in a white man. 


who tried to defend himself from a charge, 


Many a Negro 


or who speaks in strong and manly lan 
guage, is called and is threatened 
The fact of the matter 


white man has not arrived 


insolent 
with a lynching. 
is the Southern 
at the stage of life where he can tolerate 
manhood and_ high-toned 
black 
said that Negroes are not lynched because 
of their color. the 
against the Judge Jones’ lurid 
charge to the jury in Alabama plainly in 
dicates that in that particular case the man 
Why 


not know 


self-respecting 


character in a man. Second, it is 


Here again facts are 
claim. 


was lynched because of his color. 
conceal the truth? Who does 
that Negroes are lynched for crimes be- 
cause of their color where white men would 
go free? Third, it is held that the lynchers 
are from the lawless and rabble element. 
Would anyone call those Christian members 
of that church at Statesboro ‘‘ rabble ?’’ It 
is true that the rabble gather and take a 
hand in the bloody work, but the affair is 
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started by some who are far from being in 
that class of humanity. Fourth, it is said 
that the South settle the lynching 
How has she settled it up to this 
She expresses sympathy for out- 


can 
evil. 

time ? 
raged law, shows the palliating circum- 
stances of the crime, appeals to the good 
sense of the community to uphold law and 
shows how sympathetic they are with a 
brutal (?) just from the 
Africa, and finally the grand jury is called, 
addressed, and it resolves to punish the 


race wilds of 


lynchers and then dissolves. 
the truth. 
Resolutions, pleadings and sympathy can- 


Gentlemen, let us come to 


not settle an evil. Law inexorable, even- 
handed, severe, is the only fit remedy to 


To 


ask criminals to withdraw from the church 


break the ills and crimes of society. 


and to appeal to the best sense of a com- 
munity are well enough in their place, 
but this process has never checked crime or 
but 
honest, sensible and God 


advanced society. There is one re- 


course open to 
fearing men, viz.: /et no criminal escape, be 
he white or black; be rape or lynch- 


measure to him according to the law the 


his crime 
ing, 
full penalty of his crime. 

When the South shall duly punish every 
Negro rapist after his crime is fully estab- 
lished by a competent jury, and shall also 
duly punish every white man for partici- 
pating in lynchings, then the black man 
who believes in law and order will feel safe 
in his Southern home; but until then, he 
will feel that his life, liberty and property 
are not safe in the hands of southern men. 
The editor of the Atlanta News rings the 
refrain, ‘‘ The bad negro must go;’’ we 
The bad man, white or black, 
must be punished according to law. 


ring out ours: 





WAYSIDE 


By Silas X. Floyd 


On Her Dignity 

Aunt Hannah Lucas was one of a company of 
Negro emigrants who were leaving Memphis for 
some point in Arkansas. 

‘*Gimme a ticket,’’ said Aunt Hannah, address- 
ing the ticket agent. 

‘* Where to, auntie?’’ inquired the ticket agent, 
smiling. 

‘*T ain’t gwineter tell you,’’ said the old lady 
indignantly, ‘‘dat’s what’s de matter wid de 
darkies now—dey tells de white folks all dey 
knows; you jes’ gimme a ticket—dat’s all I 
wants.’’ 

As she spoke, Aunt Hannah struck a fanciful 
attitude. The agent realized that he 
against a hard proposition, but he had been in the 
railroad business a long while and had learned a 
good deal about human nature—especially Negro 
human nature. 


was up 


“All right, auntie,’’ he said quietly. ‘‘ I'll wait 


on you in a minute.’’ 

Then he turned to serve others who were wait- 
ing. Meantime he dispatched a Negro porter, who 
had often proved of value in such emergencies, to 
go outside and find out, if possible, the old lady’s 
destination. 

When the agent had served three or four others, 
Aunt Hannah said : 

**Look a-hyeah, white man, I wants my ticket.’’ 

‘‘All right, auntie,’’ and, spying the Negro porter 
coming back into the office, the agent added, ‘‘ It’s 
your turn next.’’ 

The porter whispered something in the agent’, 
ear. Grabbing a ticket and stamping it quickly, 
the agent said : 

**Here’s your ticket, auntie.’’ 

‘* How much is it ?’’ asked the old lady. 

‘* Five dollars.’’ 

Aunt Hannah paid the money without a murmer, 
Turning away from the ticket window, she said to 
herself : 

‘* Dat’s de way I wants white folks to treat me: 
jes’ do what I tells ’em, and don’t ax me no 
questions !’’ 


Off for War 


He rested his elbow wearily on top of the piano. 
Wistfully down into the dark eyes of the maiden 
he looked. 

‘*Miss Emma,’’ he whispered with intense yearn- 
ing, ‘‘ have you thought seriously of what this ter- 
rible war may mean ?"’ 

‘*T have thought of it somewhat,”’ 
Emma. 


replied Miss 


‘““You have flattered me once or twice,’’ con- 
tinued the young man, ‘‘ by asking me not to go to 
the front until you said I might go, or until the 
call of my country was imperative.”’ 

** Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘ I remember.’’ 

‘* Neither of these conditions is yet at hand,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ but I feel it is my duty to go. What have 
you to say to that ?”’ 

There was tenderness and longing and hope in 
Mansfield’s voice as he spoke, but evidently in his 
heart there was dark and deep designing. 

Miss Emma turned and looked at the clock for 


an instant. Then she looked up at the 


young 
man, and said dryly: 

‘*Mr. Mansfield, if you'll go this minute, I won't 
say a word !’’ 





Settled at Last 


One Friday at noon I went into the kindergarten 
class just before the children were excused for the 
day. I found the teacher telling the anxious and 
wide-awake little boys and girls a story about the 
Indians. As it was my custom to say some few 
simple things to the children each Friday at the 
close of school, I thought I could not do better on 
this particular day than to undertake to supple- 
ment what the teacher had been saying. So I 
began somewhat after this fashion : 

‘* This is a very pretty story, boys and girls, that 
your dear teacher has been telling you about the 
wild Indians. When the white men came to this 
country hundreds and hundreds of years ago, they 
t Nobody 


from 


found the Indians here when they came. 


knows exactly where the Indians came 
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they always lived in 
that 
country, 


Some people think that 
America, and others think they came to 


call 


seen an 


America from another which we 
Asia. 

Indian ? 
seen Indians. 


At this point about two-thirds of the more than 


How many of you have ever 


Let me see the hands of those who have 


” 


thirty children present raised their hands. 

“Thank you,’’ I said; and then I asked, ‘‘ Who 
made the Indians ?”’ 

Really and truly, I asked the question with no 
other thought in mind but that some one would 
answer that God made the Indians, hoping to im- 
press upon the minds of the little children that, 
since God did make the Indians, just the same as 
He did other races, they were deserving of the 
same treatment as other people. But my plan was 
beautifully spoiled when one little girl stood and 
said quietly : 

“I think that the mens what brings the shows 
to town makes the Indians.’’ 





THANKSGIVING 


D’ain’t no day in all creation 
Makes no dif’ence what you say 
Dat kin have a place mo’ highah 
Dan what’s called Thanksgivin’ Day. 
Chris’mas, New Yeah’s, Inderpendunce— 
D’ain’t no day dat you kin call, 
gut you know de ole Thanksgivin’ 
Is de leadah uv ’em all! 


W’en ole mammy sets de table 
Wid roas’ tu’key an’ wid pie, 
An’ so nat’ral looks de possum 
Dat he seems to wink his eye ; 
How yo’ mouf jes’ ’gins to watah, 
How you wish dat she’d make has’e, 
’Cause each minute seems a hund’ed 
An’ dah ain’t no time to was'e! 


W’en de eldah says de blessin’, 
Den we makes dat dinnah fly- 

Folks don’t have no bettgh eatin’ 
In de mansions uv the sky! 

An’ we's ’blige to have some cidah 
Fur to wash dat dinnah down 

So, de likes uv ole Thanksgivin’ 


In dis worl’ jes’ can’t be foun’. 


WAYSIDE 





Ole A’n’ Dinah got to laffin— 
Liked to choke huhse’f to def 
Had to beat huh in de bac’, sah, 


’Fo’ she evah caught huh bref. 
Deacon Moses et so pow’ ful 

Tell he couldn’t eat no mo’, 
An’ he nevah got his senses 

’Tell we rolled him on de flo’. 


Eldah Nebo los’ his balance— 
Took on sich a heavy bait 
Dat it looked like he had added 
*Mos’ a hund’ed to his weight. 
W’en he got up, rubbed his stomach, 
Smiled a mighty knowin’ smile, 
Den he said to good ole mammy, 
‘** Sis, you sho is heaven’s chile !’’ 


So, it is dat each Thanksgivin’ 
Brings de nices’ things to eat, 
An’ I tell you I’m dead certain 
Dat Thanksgivin’ can’t be beat. 
Chris’mas, New Yeah’s, Inderpendunce--- 
D’ain’t no day dat you kin call, 
But you know de ole Thanksgivin’ 
Is de leadah uv ‘em all! 





LYNCH-LAW 


How long, O Lord, shall men oppressed be? 
How long shall men be shot, or tarred and 
burned, 
By those who courts of law have _ bare-faec’d 
spurned, 
And strung their prey upon the nearest tree? 
Forth from a vale of gloom, from sea to sea, 
Where men have tasted frightful death unearn’d, 
Millions of-men from blazing pyres have turned 
And cried in deep and dark despair to Thee. 
Cried to Thee, ‘‘ Lord, how long shall these things 
last? 
How long this hydra-headed Roman rule 
O True and Just, 
From us this woe remove, who stand aghast 
And see the Nation’s downfall, swift and full, 


Foreshadowed by this orgy of man’s lust. 


Oppress the innocent?”’ 
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Makes Long, Rich, 
Glossy Hair 





IT POSITIVELY CURES 
Nervous headache in five minutes; 
Bilious headache in five minutes; 
Neuralgia in five minutes. 

Dandruff andfdiseases of the scalp: 
Prevents falling hair and baldnesss;: 
It should be used daily in place 

of theZordinary hair brush, 

hair’ washes and hair growers. 

Try it 30 days; if not found as 
represented, return it and 

money will be refunded. Price ONE 
DOLLAR, postpaid. 





Dr. Geo. A. Scott, 


Agents Wanted. 870 Broadway, N. Y. 


ROOM 1. 


lia ail 





HOTEL 


213 West 53d Street 


MACEO 


NEW YORK CITY 


First-class accommodations only. Located one 
door from Broadway. Cars for all parts of the city 
and depots pass the door. Illuminated throughout 
with electricity. Handsomely furnished rooms, 
Dining room service unsurpassed. Headquarters 
for the clergy and business men. Prices moder- 
ate. Telephone 8c3 Columbus. 


BENJ. F. THOMAS, Proprietor. 


Res:pence, 273 Orrice Hours 


Dr. James R. Porter 
DENTIST 


49' Peachtree 
Street 


Atlanta, Georgia 





Cash for Your 


Real Estate or Business 


No matter where it is located, 
I CAN SELL IT FOR YOU. 
I have property and business opportunities for 


sale in all parrs of the country. If you want to 
buy or sell write me at once. 


E. C. BROWN, 


2123 Madison Ave. NEWPORT NEws, VA. 











Ring or call for the 


Auburn Tailoring Company 


for the very best 


Cleaning, Pressing and Repairing. 
DYEING A SPECIALTY. 

Remember eight years experience has taught us how to 

do first class work at lowest prices. Goods delivered both 


ways promptly. If you want the advantage of our ex- 
perience, call at 143 Auburn Ave. or ring Bell Phone 1535. 


J. W. SCOTT, Proprietor. 


In answering these Advertisements please mention THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 
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A GREAT DISCOVERY! | Qne Vear’s Subscription 


DROPSY CURED 


with vegetable remedies entir to the Voice of The Negro 
tire vty harmle remove Ss all : 
es: ze ATS din would certainly make a 
al tment ; : 
furni esl ewe teense uffe rer handsome Christmas Gift. 
10thing fairer. For circulars 
y tes stimonials, etc., apply to 
Dr. H. H. Green's Sons, Liat. 4 OY It 
Box P, Atlanta, Ga. 








PPPS VIP VEMIH 
Notice to Advertisers 


The best way to reach the well-to-do classes of colored people 
in the United States is through their leading literary organ, The 
Voice of The Negro. We carry a bona fide subscription list of 
15,000 of the best colored people in America. Then too, we have 
a large number of white subscribers. Write us for terms. 
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OUR WATCHWORD: 


Subscrib 
52000 er OnISTMAS 


We must have them! 

We are going to have them! 
We are enlisting hustlers daily! 
We are making it pay them! 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 


From $3.00 to $10.00 
per day EASILY made 


WRITE AT ONCE 


If you cannot accept this yourself, call it to the attention 
of your friends 











In answering these Advertisements please mention THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 














If you began your subscription last January, the 
OLD December Number of the Magazine is the last 
number you are entitled to receive. Wedo not x 


SUBSCRIBERS, carry subscribers on credit. Please note this 
fact, so that if you miss your valuable visitor 

HEAR! next January, you will know the reason why. IF WE HAVE KEPT OUR 

e Are you going to do without the Voice? Now PROMISE FOR THE FIRST 

that you have read it, can you do without it? YEAR OF OUR EXI6® 

We don’t believe it. Weare satisfied you mean ENCE, IF WE HAVE VIS 

NOW to renew your subscription when your time is ITED YOUR HOME REGU- 


IS THE TIME LARLY, IF WE HAVE, AS 


THE BOSTON TRAN- 
TO 


RENEW BETTER SEND US THAT DOLLAR TO-DAY | vocmrue recap 


YET PUBLISHED BY NE- 


YOUR GROES,” THEN WE ARE 


up, but for fear the matter might escape your ENTITLED TO YOUR PAT- 
SUBSCRIPTION notice in the every day rush of business, we RONAGE AND SUPPORT 
TO beg to ask you to renew your subscription be- NOT ONLY. FOR THE 

















fore the holidays are on. Don’t wait until COMING YEAR BUT FOR 
THE VOICE Christmas. You might spend that dollar some ALLTHE YEARS TO COME 
other way. Renew to-day and thereby secure 
OF every number. We cannot guarantee our sub- 
THE NEGRO scribers back numbers, but if you are a regu- i 
larly paid-up subscriber, we always print one 

for you. 





























= ——~+ sem, The Lightning Calculator. Send 


il | | For % Two Dollars 
Selling igs : 3 et with two 
Cotton, jee ve a Yearly 
Picking (eet a Subscribers 
eune(Olton ail Cotton, joe | } to the 
mary  «=séC|«Sciiing et oe 

Mi Cotton je, — an 
HANI) Seed, i S—_ ade 

| bil Hl Ftc. ome and get a book 


MUU ' 
New Edition Enlarged and Corrected FREE! 
THIS STYLE $1.00. 


This Calculator begins at 3c and runs up to Ic as follows. 3 1-20 or $3.05, 31-16 or $3.16%, 3 1-16 Address The 
or $3.10, 3% or $3.12'%, 3 3-16 or $3.18%, including all the 44. 44. 1-16, also the 5c, 10c, lic, 20c. and 25e 
—— oy nny as ee paoy em Gotten Figkere Table quick waaene Be 5 and runs to Voi f Th 
pounds at from 25c jie per hundred ; and the Cotton See able runsfrom one pound 
at $3.50 per ton to 2500 pounds at $20 per ton. (Just the right = for your hip pocket, 4%(x6 Gabon O1Ce O e 
inch thick—290 pages.) A good Cotton Calculator is in big demand throughout the Cotton Belt 
here have been several thousand sold to cotton buyers at from $3.75 to $10.00. N ro 
Our policy is large sales and small profits, thus enabling every cotton grower and planter t eg: ’ 
own one of these invaluable Calculators. We guarantee our Calculator to be FIRST CLASS and 
equal to anything on the market at double the price. 
No. 1—Bound in Red Moroccoline...... 20... .cceeeeeeece ceceeeeees cues $1. Atlanta, Ga. 
— = with flap and bill book... anata 50 
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HNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


Knoxville College offers the following courses :—Classical, Scientific, Normal, Theological, Music, Common School, Mechani- 
eal, Agricultural, and various industrial departments. Faculty, foremen and officers number thirty. Enrollment of students 
for the last year was 477, coming from 22 States and Central America. The location is one of the most desirable in the 
South,—healthful, convenient of access and beautifal. Buildings are Steam Heated and Electric Lighted. Self help offered 
through Industrial Departments. Fall Term opens Sept. 28, 1904. Expenses for Board, Fuel, Light, Furnished Room only 
$6.85 a month. For further information, catalogue, etc., write the President, R. W. McGRANAHAN, D. D., Knoxville, Tenn. 








JAMES H. JONES WANTED:—Active Agents Wanted—Men, Women 
PRACTICAL TAILOR Boys and Girls. For particulars apply to 


OweENs & HALEY, Benchley, Texas. 
Suits made to order. 





Pants a specialty. . , ‘ 

. Dr. D. R. Green. Diseases of women and children a 
specialty. 185% W. Mitchell St. Bell phone 3563 and 4470. 
30 1-2 E. Alabama St. Bell Phone 3912. Hours: 7 toga. m., 2 to4and 7 to8 p. m. 


Cleaning, altering and repairing. 
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' The Other Fellow Squealing | 


One of our New York Agents writes us as follows : 
THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Gentlemen:—We are taking New York City for The Voice. Your 
Magazine is taking here like hot cakes and the other fellow is squealing. 
Please rush my order of two hundred more copies of the August 
number. I amr out of copies and the good people are hailing me in the 
streets asking for The Voice. I don’t have to give people a long farrago 
of words about your Magazine. I simply ask them to examine a copy 
for themselves. The Magazine speaks for itself. 
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NAZIS 


What this Agent is doing in New York any hustling boy or girl, 

man or woman can do. Weare offering our Agents the most liberal 

4 terms that ever were given. This special offer lasts only until Christmas. 
3 Write us today for our special terms to hustlers. 
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“THE PROGRESS OF A RACE” 





THE ONLY BOOK THAT CONTAINS FULL 
AND AND-UP-TO-DATE -RACE STATISTICS 





IT TELLS YOU 








860 —/ % 
A Slave. GY /04 


1870 
One-mule farmer, 


1880 
Two-mule farmer, 
Owning some land. 


1890 
Ten mules, two cows, 
Two hundred acres of land. 


900 
Fifty head of stock, 
Five hundred acres of land, 
Boys in college, 
Boys owning farms, 
Daughters teaching, 
Daughters keeping neat homes 
of their own. 





NOTE.—The above is the his- 
tory of one colored man—it is the 
history~ of one thousand today. 





Don’t Fail to Get a Copy of the 
Book and Read for Yourself 











How many colored poon there are in the United States; how 
many in each State’; how many in each county in all the Southern 
States and in other States having any considerable number of 
Negroes, 


From Special Stat.ist.ical Tables You, 
Can See at. a Glance 


How many Negroes own homes; how many schools there are for 
Negroes; how many teachers and scholars; how many colleges 
and professional schools there are for Negroes ; how many 
churches and church papers ; the estimated value of Negro church 
property, and also the total.value of property held by the race; 
10w many own farms; how many own homes and how many are 
tenants; how many colored rsons are lawyers, how many doc- 
tors; how many are engaged i agriculture ; how many in domes- 
tic service ; how many in trade, transportation and manufacturing. 


Special Collection‘ot |Plantation Melodies 


Will be of unusual interest not only to the colored reader, but to 
all who see them, They have been made especially popular by 
Prince Henry of Germany, who requested that they be sung to him 
on several occasions during his yisit in America. While these 
melodies and other pleasant anecdotes will charm the reader, he 
will be thrilled by the hair-breath escapes enroute the * underground 
railroad” and a thousand other incidents recorded in this mag- 
nificent book. 


\AGENTS WANTED. 


It sells like hot cakes. Several hundred sold daily. The fol- 
lowing named persons have pat ordered the number of books set 
opposite their names, as follo 

Mr. Fred Wallis, Columbia ounty, Ark., 27; Mr. I. H. Sullivant 
LaFayette County, Ark., 39. Mr. Finis Purofoy, Ouachita County, 
Ark., 21; Mr. . C. Bridges, Sabine County, La., 31 Mr. Oscar 
Hays, Ware County, Ga., 24; Mr. Fred Wallis, Columbia County, 
Ark., 23; Mr. J. Haynes, Woodruff County, Ark., 26; Mr. G. W. 
Irwin, Landerdale County, Tenn., 22; Mr. W. D Mott, Florence 
County, S. C., 30; Mr. S. Fincher, Round Lake, Miss., 39; Mr. C. L. 
Pique, itta Bena, Miss., 100. 

Now is the time to make money. Agents’ commission liberal. 
7oo page book, 200 illustrations. Price, postpaid, $1 95 

OUTFIT FREE. Write today for particulars or send 15 cents in 
stamps to pay postage on free outfit. Address, 


HERTEL, JENKINS @ CO., 


920 Austell Building ATLANTA, GA, 
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A FEW INTERESTING QUESTIONS. 
CAN YOU ANSWER THEM? 
Do you know the population of the Negroes in 
America for each decade since the revolution ? 
How did President Lincoln treat the slz ave dealer? 


Do you know anything of the 
colonies? 


Have you read the history of the 


tation ? 


Do you know when the first convention of anti- 


slavery womer was held? 


Do you know what is meant by the “ 


Railroad?’’ Who carried it on? 


Do you know how many Negroes there were in the 


civil war? 


A FEW INTERESTING QUESTIONS. 
CAN YOU ANSWER THEM? 
What is the population of the Negroes in each of 
the States of the Union. 


laws in the . - tele ‘ . 
Are Negroes living principally in the city or in the 


anti-slavery agi- country ? 


How many Negroes in all cities containing fifty 
thousand or more ? 


Underground What counties in the South have more colored peo- 


ple than white ? 
How many Negro officers in the Spanish-American 


How many lanes are there to-day for the Negroes? war? 


How many teachers? How many scholars? 


What is the estimated value of church property ? 1001 other questions answered that you have 


What is the estimated value of property held by 


q Negrces? 


no idea of. See it for yourself. 











THE NEGRO IN WAR 
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